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PREFACE. 



In selecting the subjects for the successive volumes of 
this series, it has been the object of the author to look 
for the names of those great personages whose histories 
constitute useful, and not merely entertaining, know- 
ledge. There are certain names which are familiar, as 
names, to all mankind ; and every person who seeks for 
any degree of mental cultivation, feels desirous of 
informing himself of the leading outlines of their history, 
that he may know, in brief, what it was in their charac- 
ters or their doings which has given them so widely, 
extended a fame. This knowledge, which it seems 
incimibent on every one to obtain in respect to such 
personages as Hanniba!, Alexander, Csesar, Cleopatra, 
Darius, Xerxes, Alfred, William the Conqueror, Queen 
Eh'zabeth, and Mary, Queen of Scots, it is the design 
and object of these volumes to communicate in a faithfuls 
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and at the same time^ if possible, in an attractive 
manner. Consequently, great historical names alone 
are selected ; and it has been the writer*s aim to 
present the prominent and leading traits in their 
characters, and all the important events in their lives, 
in a bold and free manner, and yet in the plain and 
simple language which is so obviously required in works 
which aim at permanent and practical usefulness. 



THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



TO THB 



ENGLISH EDITION. 



The present series of Historical Memoirs Tvill be com- 
prised, when complete, in twenty-four volumes — 
twelve of these being devoted to Ancient, and twelve 
to English Sovereigns. The design of the author, in 
the compilation of these works, has been to present to 
the general reader, whether youthful or mature, a suc- 
cinct and accurate account of the lives and characters 
of the renowned potentates that form respectively the 
subjects of the volumes ; illustrating, by many incidents 
and details, the spirit and temper with which they in- 
dividually acted, and the influence which each exerted 
in his day. At the same time, while each volume has 
thus for its subject some one sovereign or potentate, 
the story of whose character and doings it is the special 
object of the volume to relate ; the connection of each 
story, with the events which preceded and followed it, 
is so far shown that each series forms in some sense a 
continuous narrative, and if read consecutively, presents 
a view of the general current of history during the 
period embraced in it. Thus, the Ancient Series, 
beginning at the earliest periods with the story of 
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Gyrus, and ending with that of Gonstantine, covers 
in some measure the whole ancient ground. If read 
attentively, and with proper regard to the chronological 
data that are furnished by the works themselves, it 
forms a general outline of the course of Ancient History, 
as full as the limits of space afforded by such a series 
will allow. It is the same with the English Series, 
which, commencing with the volume on Alfred, at the 
earliest periods at which w« have any authentic accounts 
of the history of these islands, comes down through the 
twelve prominent names which have been selected as 
the subjects of the several vcdumes, to the reign of 
Queen Anne. Here the series closes: for since this 
pmod the functions of govenuuent have almost uni- 
versally come by degrees so to be transferred to legis- 
latures and ministries, that the history of a nation is no 
longer, as it was in former days, involved and contained 
in the personal history of a sovereign. The plan on 
which this series is written, is, therefore, in a great 
degree inapplicable to the history of the present age. 

With these explanations the author, having made 
arrangements to this end with the publishers of the 
present edition, and taken measures to secure to them 
the copyright of the remaining volumes, submits his 
narratives to the English publi<^ hoping that they may 
prove both entertaining and instructive to such readers 
as may honour them with a perusal. 

Jacob Abbott. 

JjOVDCfS, April, 1853. 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 



CHAPTER I. 

NOSMANDT. 

NE of those great events in English 
history, which occur at distant inter- 
vals, and form, respectively, a sort of 
bound or landmark, to which all other 
events, preceding or following them 
for centuries, are referred, is what is 
called the Norman Conquest. The Norman Con- 
quest was, in fact, the accession of William, Duke 
of Normandy, to the English throne. This acces- 
sion was not altogether a matter of military force, for 
William claimed a right to the throne, which, if not 
altogether perfect, was, as he maintained, at any 
rate superior to that of the prince against whom he 
contended. The rightfulness of his claim was, however, a 
matter of little consequence, except so far as the moral 
influence of it aided him in gaining possession. The right 
to rule was, in those days, rather more openly and nakedly, 
though not much more really, than it is now, the right of 
the strongest. 

Normandy, William's native land, is a very rich and 
beautiful province in the north of France. The following 
map shows its situation : — 
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It lies, as will be seen upon tbe map, on the coast of 
France, adjoining tbe £ngtigli Cbannel. The Channel is 
here irregular in form, but may be perhaps, on the average, 
one hundred miles wide. The line of coast on tbe southern 
side of the Channel, which forms, of course, the northern 
border of Normandj, is a range of cilSs, which are almost 
perpendicular toward the sea, and which frown forbiddingly 
upon every ship that sails along the shore. Here and there, 
it is true, a river opens a passage for itself among these 
eliSs from the interior, and these river mouths would form 
harbours into which ships might enter from the offing 
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were it npt iJiat the north-western winds prevail so gene- 
rally, and drive such a continual swell of rolling suites 
in upon the shore, tha4i they dioke up all these estuary 
openings, as wdUi as every natural indentation of the land, 
with shoals and bars of sand and shingie. The reverse is 
the case with tlie northern or English shore of this famous 
diaonel. There the harbours formed by the mouths of 
the rivers, or by the sinuosities of the shore, are open and 
accessible, and at the same time sheltered from the winds 
and the sea. Thus, while the northern or English shore 
has been, for many centuries, all the time enticing the 
seaman in and out over the calm, deep, and sheltered waters 
which there penetrate the land, the southern side has been 
an almost impassable barrier, consisting of a long line of 
frowning cliffs, with every opening through it choked with 
shoals and sand-banks, and guarded by the rolling and 
tumbling of surges which scarcely ever rest. 

It is in a great measure owing to these great physical 
differences between the two shores, that the people who 
live upon the one side, though of the same stock and 
origin with those who Hve upon the other, have become 
so vastly superior to them in respect to naval exploits 
and power. They are really of the same stock and origin, 
since both England and the northern part of France were 
overrun and settled by what is called the Scandinavian 
race — ^that is, people from Norway, Denmark, and other 
countries on the Baltic. These people were called the 
• Northmen in the histories of those times. Those who 
landed in England are generally termed Danes, though 
but a small portion of them came really from Denmark. 
They were all, however, of the same parent stock, and 
possessed the same qualities of courage, energy, and fear- 
less love of adventure and of danger which distinguish 
their descendants at the present day. They came down 
in those early times in great military hordes, and in fleets 
of piratical ships, through the German Ocean and the 

B 2 
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various British seas, braying every hardship and every 
imaginable danger, to < find new regions to dwell in, more 
genial, and fertile, and rich than their own native northern 
climes. In these days they evince the same energy, and 
endure equal privations and hardships, in hunting whales 
in the Pacific Ocean ; in overrunning India, and seizing 
its sources of wealth and power ; or in sallying forth, whole 
fleets of adventurers at a time, to go more than half round 
the globe, to dig for gold in California. The times and 
circumstances have changed, but the race and spirit are 
the same. 

Normandy takes its name from the Northmen. It was 
the province in France which the Northmen made pecu- 
liarly their own. They gained access to it from the sea 
by the River Seine, which, as will be seen from the map, 
flows, as it were through the heart of the country. The 
lower part of this river, and the sea around its mouth, are 
much choked up with sand and gravel, which the waves 
have been for ages washing in. Their incessant industry 
would result in closing up the passage entirely, were it not 
that the waters of the river must have an outlet ; and thus 
the current, setting outward, wages perpetual war with 
the surf and surges which are continually breaking in. 
The expeditions of the Northmen, however, found their 
way through all these obstructions. They ascended the 
river with their ships, and finally gained a permanent 
settlement in the country. They had occupied the 
country for some centuries at the time when our story 
begins — the province being governed by a line of princes — 
almost, if not quite, independent sovereigns, called the 
Dvkes of Normandy, 

The first Duke of Normandy, and the founder of the 
line — the , chieftain who originally invaded and conquered 
the country, was a wild and half- savage hero from the 
north, named JRoUo, He is often, in history, called B.0II0 
the Dane. Norway was his native land. He was a chief- 
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tain by birth there, and, being of a wild and adventurous 
disposition, he collected a band of followers, and committed 
with them so many piracies and robberies, that, at length, 
the king of the country expelled him. 

Rollo seems not to have considered this banishment as 
any very great calamity, since, far £rom interrupting his 
career of piracy and plunder, it only widened the field on 
which he was to pursue it. He accordingly increased the 
equipment and the force of his fleet, enlisted more followers, 
and set sail across the northern part of the Glerman Ocean 
toward the British shores. 

Off the north-western coast of Scotland there are some 
groups of mountainous and gloomy islands, which have 
been, in many different periods of the world, the refuge 
of fugitives and outlaws. Rollo made these islands his 
rendezvous now ; and he found collected there many 
similar spirits, who had fled to these lonely retreats, some 
on account of political disturbances in which they had 
become involved, and some on account of their crimes. 
Rollers impetuous, ardent, and self-confident character 
inspired them with new energy and zeal. They gathered 
around him as their leader. Finding his strength thus 
increasing, he formed a scheme of concentrating all the force 
that he could command, so as to organise a grand expedition 
to proceed to the southward, and endeavour to find some 
pleasant country which they could seize and settle upon, 
and make their own. The desperate adventurers around 
him were ready enough to enter into this scheme. The 
fleet was refitted, provisioned, and. equipped. The expe- 
dition was organised, arms and munitions of war pro- 
vided, and when all was ready they set saiL They 
had no definite plan in respect to the place of their 
destination, their intention being to make themselves a 
home on the first favourable spot that they should find. 

They moved southward, cruising at first along the 
coast of Scotland, and then of England. They made 
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several fruitless attempts to land cm the EngU^ shores, 
but were everywhere repulsed. The tiine when these 
events took pkce was during the reign of Alfred the 
Great. Through Alfred's wise and efficient measures the 
whole of his frontier had been put into a perfect state of 
defence, and B(^o found that there was no hope for him 
there. He accordingly moved on toward the Straits of 
Dover ; but, before passing them, he made a descent upon 
the coast of Flanders. Here there was a country named 
Hainaolt. It waa governed by a potentate called the 
Count of Hainault. Eollo made war upon him, defeated 
him in battle, took him prisoner, and then compelled the 
countess his wife to raise and pay him an immense sum for 
his ransom. Thus he replenished his treasury by an 
exploit which was considered in those days very great and 
glorious. To perpetrate such a deed now, unless it were 
on a very great scale, would be to incur the universal 
reprobation of mankind ^ but Rollo, by doing it then, not 
only enriched his coffers, but acquired a very extended and 
honourable fame. 

For some reason or other, Rollo did not attempt to take 
permanent possession of Hainault, but, after receiving his 
ransom money, and replenishing his ammunition and stores, 
he sailed away with his fleet, and, turning westward, he 
passed through the Straits of Dover, and cruised along the 
coast of France. He found that the country on the French 
side of the Channel, though equally rich and beautiful with 
the opposite shore, was in a very different state of defence. 
He entered the mouth of the Seine. He was embarrassed 
at first by the difficulties of the navigation in entering the 
river ; but as there was no efficient enemy to oppose him, 
he soon triumphed over these difficulties, and, once fairly 
in the river, he found no difficulty in ascending to Rouen.* 

In the meantime, the King of France, whose name was 
Charles, and who is generally designated in history as 

* See the map at the commeneement of tUs chapter. 
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Charles the Simple, began to collect an armj to meet the 
inyader. Bollo, howerer, had made himself master o£ 
Bouen before Charles was ready to offer him any effectual 
opposition. Rouen was already a strong place, but Bollo 
made it stronger. He enlarged and repaired the fortifica- 
tions, built storehouses, established a garrison, and, in a 
word, made all the arrangements requisite for securing an 
impregnable position for himself and his army. 

A long and obstinate war followed between Eollo and 
Charles, Rollo being almost unifOTmly victorious in the 
combats that took place. Eollo became more and more 
proud and imperious in proportion to his success. He drove 
the French king from port to port, and from field to field, 
until he made himself master of a large part of the north of 
France, over which he gradually established a regular govern- 
ment of his own. Charles struggled in vain to resist these 
encroachments. Bollo continually defeated him; and finally 
he shut him up and besieged him in Paris itself. At length 
Charles was compelled to enter into negotiations for peace. 
Bollo demanded that the large and rich tract on both sides 
of the Seine, next the sea — the same, in fact, that now consti- 
tutes Kormandy — should be ceded to him and his followers 
for their permanent possession. Charles was extremely 
unwilling thus to alienate a part of his kingdom. He 
would not consent to cede it absolutely and entirely, so as 
to make it an independent realm. It should be a dukedom^ 
and not a separate kingdom, so that it might continue still 
a part of his own royal domains — ^Bollo to reign over it as 
a duke, and to acknowledge a general allegiance to the 
French king. B(dlo agreed to this. The war had been 
now protracted so long that he began himself to desire 
repose. It was mope than thirty years since the time of 
bis landing. 

Charles had a daughter named Giselle, and it was a part 
of the treaty of peace that she should become Bollo*s wife. 
He abo agreed to become a Christiaii. Thus there were, 
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in the execution of the treaty, three ceremonies to be 
performed. First, Eollo was to do homage^ as it was 
called, for his duchj ; for it was the custom in those days 
for subordinate princes, who held their possessions of some 
higher and more strictly sovereign power, to perform 
certain ceremonies in the presence of their superior lord, 
which was called doing homage. These ceremonies were 
of various kinds in different countries, though they were 
all intended to express the submission of the dependent 
prince to the superior authority and power of the higher 
potentate of whom he held his lands. This act of homage 
was therefore to be performed, and next to the homage 
was to come the baptism, and after the baptism, the 
marriage. 

When, however, the time came for the performance of 
the first of these ceremonies, and all the great chieftfdns 
and potentates of the respective armies were assembled 
to witness it, Rollo, it was found, would not submit to 
what the customs of the French monarchy required. He 
ought to kneel before the king, and put his hands, clasped 
together, between the king*s hands, in token of submission, 
and then to kiss his foot, which was covered with an 
elegantly-fashioned slipper on such occasions. Rollo 
would. do all except the last; but that, no remonstrances, 
urgencies, or persuasions would induce him to consent to. 

And yet it was not a very unusual sign or token of 
political subordination to sovereign power in those days. 
The pope had exacted it even of an emperor a hundred 
years before ; and it is continued by that dignitary to the 
present day, on certain state occasions ; though, in the case 
of the pope, there is embroidered on the slipper which the 
kneeling suppliant kisses a cross^ so that he who humbles 
himself to this ceremony may consider, if he pleases, that 
it is that sacred symbol of the divine Redeemer's sufferings 
and death that he so reverently kisses, and not the human 
foot by which it is covered 
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Bollo could not be made to consent, himself, to kiss 
King Charleses foot; and, finally, the difficulty was com- 
promised by his agreeing to do it by proxy. He ordered 
one of his courtiers to perform that part of the ceremony. 
The courtier obeyed, but when he came to lift the foot, 
he did it so rudely and lifted it so high as to turn the 
monarch over off his seat. This made a laugh, but B.0II0 
was too powerful for Charles to think of resenting it. 

A few days after this Eollo was baptized in the cathe- 
dral church at Bouen, with great pomp and parade, and 
then, on the following week, he was married to Giselle. 
The din of war in which he had lived for more than thirty 
years was now changed into festivities and rejoicings. He 
took full and peaceable possession of his dukedom, and 
governed it for the remainder of his days with great 
wisdom, and lived in great prosperity. He made it, in 
fact, one of. the richest and most prosperous realms in 
Europe, and laid the foundations of still higher degrees 
of greatness and power, which were gradually developed 
after his death. And this was the origin of Normandy. 

It appears . thus that this part of France was seized by 
Bollo and his Northmen partly because it was nearest at 
hand to them, being accessible from the English Channel 
through the river Seine, and partly on account of its 
exceeding richness and fertility. It has been famous in 
every age as the garden of France, and travellers of the 
present day gaze upon its picturesque and beautiful scenery 
with the highest admiration and pleasure. And yet the 
scenes which are there presented to the view are wholly 
unlike those which constitute picturesque and beautiful 
rural scenery in England and America. In Normandy the 
land is not enclosed. No hedges, fences, or walls break 
the continuity of the surface, but vast tracts spread in 
every direction, divided into plots and squares, of various 
sizes and forms, by the varieties of cultivation, like a vast 
carpet of an irregular tesselated pattern, and varied in 
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colour by a thoasand hues of brown and green. Here and 
there vast forests extend, where countless thousands of 
trees, though ancient and yenerable in form, stand in rows, 
mathematically arranged, as thej were planted centuries 
ago. These are rojal demesnes, and hunting grounds, and 
parks connected with the country palaces of the kings or 
the chateaux of the ancient nobility. The cultivators of 
the soil live, not as in America, in Httle farm-houses built 
along the road-sides and dotting the slopes of the hills, but 
in compact villages, consisting of ancient dwellings of brick 
or stone, densely packed together along a single street, 
from which the labourers issue, in picturesque dresses, men 
and women together, every morning, to go miles perhaps 
to the scene of their daily toil. £xcept these villages, and 
the occasional aj^arance of an ancient chateau, no habita- 
tions are seen. The country seems a vast solitude, teeming 
everywhere, however, with fertility and beauty. The roads 
which traverse these scenes are magnificent avenues, broad, 
straight, continidng for many miles an undeviating course 
over the undulations of the land, with nothing to separate 
them from the expanse of cultivation and fruitfdlness on 
either hand but rows of ancient and venerable trees. 
Between these rows of trees the traveller sees an inter- 
minable vista extending both before him and behind him. 
In England the public road winds beautifully between walls 
overhung with shrubbery, or hedge-rows, with stiles or 
gateways here and there, revealing hamlets or cottages, 
which appear and disappear in a rapid and endlessly varied 
succession, as the road meanders, like a rivulet, between its 
beautiful banks. In a word, the public highway in England 
is beautiful ; in France it is grand. 

The greatest city in Normandy in modem times is 
Bouen, which is situated, as will be seen by referring to 
the map at the commencement of this chapter, cm the 
Seine, half way between Paris and the sea. At the mouth 
of the Seine, or, rather, on the northern shore of the 
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estuary which forms the mouth of the riyer, is a small 
inlet, which has been found to afford, on the whole, the 
best facilities for a harbour that can be found on the 
whole line of the coast. Even this little port, however, 
is so filled up with sand, that when the water recedes at 
low tide it leaves the shipping all aground. The inlet 
would, in fact, probably become filled up entirely were 
it not for artificial means taken to prevent it. There are 
locks and gateways built in such a manner as to retain 
a large body of water until the tide is down, and then 
these gates are opened, and the water is allowed to rush 
out all together, carrying with it the mud and sand which 
had begun to accumulate. This haven being, on the whole, 
the best and most commodious on the coast, was called the 
harbour, or, as the French expressed it in their language, 
le havre^ the word havre meaning harbour. In fact, the 
name was in full le havre de grtxce, as if the Kormans 
considered it a matter of special goo<^ luck to have even 
such a chance of a harbour as this at the mouth of their 
river. The English world have, however, dropped all 
except the principal word firom this long phrase of desig- 
nation, and call the port simply Havre. 

From Rollo the line of Dukes of Normandy continued 
in uninterrupted succession down to the time of William, 
a period of about a hundred and fifty years. The country 
increased all the time in wealth, in population, and in 
prosperity. The original inhaWtants were not, however, 
expelled ; they remained as peasants, herdsmen, and agri- 
culturists, while the Norman chieftains settled over them, 
holding severally large estates of land which William 
granted them. The races gradually became intermingled^ 
though they continued for many centuries to evince the 
superior spirit and energy which was infused into the 
population by the Norman stock. In fact, it is thought 
by many observers that that superiority continues t6 the 
present day. 
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C LTHOUGH Bouea te now very far before 

all the other cities of Normandj in point of 
magnitude and importance, and though Rollo, 
' ' 1 his conquest of the conntiy, made it his 
^ principal head-quarters and his main strong- 
hold, it did not continue esclusiTelj the resi- 
' (ience of the dukes of Normandj in after years. The 
father of William the Conqueror wbb Robert, who 
) bet^ame subsequently the duke, the sixth in the line. 
".e resided, at the tjme irheo William was bom, in a 
■eat castle at Faldse. Ealaise, as will be seen upon 
le m^, is west of Rouen, and it stands, like Rouen, 
, bome distance from the sea. The castle was built 
[iTin a hill, at a little distance from the town. It has 
long since ceased to be habitable, but the ruins still 
remain, giving a pictureaque bat mournful beauty to the 
eminence which they crown. They are often Tisited by 
travellers, who go to see the place where the great hero and 
conqueror was bom. 

The hill on which the old castle stands terminates, on 
one aide, at the foot of the castle walls, in a precipice of 
rocks, and on two other sides, also, the ascent is too steep 
to be practicable for an enemy. On the fourth side ther« 
is a more gradual declivity, up which the fortress could be 
approached by means of a winding roadway. At the foot 
of this roadway was the town. The access to the castle 
from the town was defended by a ditch and drawbridge, 
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with strong towers on each side of the gateway to defend 
the approach. There was a beautiful stream of water 
which meandered along through the yallej, near the town, 
and, after passing it, it disappeared, winding around the 
foot of the precipice which the castle crowned. The castle 
enclosures were shut in with walls of stone of enormous 
thickness ; so thick, in fact, thej were, that some of the 
apartments were built in the body of the wall. There 
were various buildings within the enclosure. There was, 
in particular, one large, square tower,, several stories in 
height, built of white stone. This tower, it is said, stiH 
stands, in good preservation. There was a chapel alsb, and 
various other buildings and apartments within the walls, 
for the use of the ducal family and their numerous retinue 
of servants and attendants, for the storage of munitions of 
war, and for the garrison. There were watch-towers on 
the corners of the walls, and on various lofty projecting 
pinnacles, where solitary sentinels watched the livelong 
day and night for any approaching danger. These senti- 
nels looked down on a broad expanse of richly-cultivated 
country, fields beautified with groves of trees, and with the 
various colours presented by the changing vegetation, while 
meandering streams gleamed with their silvery radiance 
among them, and hamlets of labourers and peasantry were 
scattered here and there, giving life and animation to the 
scene. 

We have said that William's father was Robert., the 
sixth Duke of Normandy, so that William himself, being 
his immediate successor, was the seventh in the line. And 
as it is the design of these narratives not merely to amuse 
the reader with what is entertaining as a tale, but to 
impart substantial historical knowledge, we must prepare 
the way for the account of William's birth, by presenting a 
brief chronological view of the whole ducal line, extending 
from Rollo to William. We recommend to the reader to 
examine with special attention this brief account of Wil- 
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llam*8 ancestry, for the true eanses which led to William's 
inTasion of England cannot be fully appreciated without 
thoroughly understanding certain important transactions iti 
which some members of the family of his ancestors were 
concerned before he was bom. This is particularly the 
case with the Lady Emma, who, as will be seen by the 
f(^owing summary, was the sister of the third duke in the 
line. The extraordinary and eventful history of her life is 
so intimately connected with the subsequent exploits of 
William, that it is necessary to relate it in full, and it 
becomes, accordingly, the subject of one of the. subsequent 
chapters of this volume. 



CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THB NORMAN LINE.' 

BOLLO; PIRST DTTKB OT VOBXANDT. 
From A D. 912 to A.D. 917. 

It was about 870 that RoUo was banished from Norway, 
and a few years after that, at most, that he landed in 
France. It was not, however, until 912 that he concluded 
his treaty of peace with Charles, so as to be fully invested 
with the title of Duke of Normandy. 

He was advanced in age at this time, and, after spend- 
ing five years in settling the affairs of his realm, he resigned 
his dukedom into the hands of his son, that he might spend 
the remainder of his days in rest and peace. He died in 
922, five years after his resignation. 

WILLIAM I., BBCOND DUXB 07 ITOBMANDT. 
From 917 to 942. 

William was Rollo*s son. He began to reign, of course, 
five years before his father's death. He had a quiet and 
prosperous reign of about twenty «-five years, but he was 
assassinated at last by a political enemy, in 942. 
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BICHAED I., THIBD DT7KE 07 NOBMANDT. 
From 942 to 996. 

He was only ten years old when liis father was assas- 
sinated. He became inyolyed in long and arduous wars with 
the King of France, which compelled him to call in the aid 
of more Northmen from the Baltic. His new allies, in the 
end, gave him as much trouble as the old enemj, with 
whom they came to help William to contend ; and he found 
it very hard to get them away. He wanted, at length, to 
make peace with the French king, and to have them leave 
his dominions ; but they said, *' That was not what they 
came for." 

Richard had a beautiful daughter, named Emma, who 
afterward became a very important political personage, as 
will be seen more fully in a subsequent chapter. 

Kichard died in 996, afler reigning fifty-four years. 

BICHABD II., P0X7BTH DX7EB OFNOBHANDY. 
iFroin996tol0a6. 

Kichard IT. was the son of Richard I., and as his father 
had been engaged during his reign in contentions with his ' 
sovereign lord, the Eang of France, he, in his turn, was 
harassed by long-continued struggles with his vassals, the 
barons and nobles of his own realm. He, too, sent for 
Northmen to come and assist him. During his reign there 
was a great contest in England between the Saxons and 
the Danes, and Ethelred, who was the Saxon claimant to 
the throne, came to Normandy and soon afterward married 
the Lady Emma, Richard's sister. The particulars of this 
event, from which the most momentous consequences were 
afterwards seen to flow, will be given in full in a future 
chapter. Richard died in 1026. He left two sons, 
Richard and Robert. William the Conqueror was the son 
of the youngest, and was bom two years before this 
Richard U. died. 
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BICHABD III., FIFTH DUKE 07 NOBHANDT. 
From 1026 to 1028. 

He was the oldest brother, and, of course, succeeded to 
the dukedom. His brother Robert was then only a baron 
— ^his son William, afterward the Conqueror, being then 
about two years old. Robert was very ambitious and 
aspiring, and eager to get possession of the dukedom 
himself. He adopted every possible means to circumvent 
and supplant his brother, and, as is supposed, shortened 
his days by the anxiety and vexation which he caused 
him; for Richard died suddenly and mysteriously only 
two years after his accession. It was supposed by some, 
in fact, that he was poisoned, though there was never any 
satisfactory proof of this. 

ROBERT, SIXTH DUKE OP NORXAKDT. 
From 1028 to 1035. 

Robert, of course succeeded his brother, and then, 
with the characteristic inconsistency of selfishness and 
ambition, he employed all the power of his realm in 
helping the King of France to subdue his younger brother, 
who was evincing the same spirit of seditiousness and 
insubmission that he had himself displayed. His assist- 
ance was of great importance to King Henry ; it, in fact, 
decided the contest in his favour ; and thus one younger 
brother was put down in the commencement of his career 
of turbulence and rebellion, by another who had success- 
fully accomplished a precisely similar course of crime 
King Henry was very grateful for the service thus ren- 
dered, and was ready to do all in his power, at all times, to 
co-operate with Robert in the plans which the latter might 
form. Robert died in 1035, when William was about 
eleven years old. 

And here we close this brief summary of the history ol 
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the ducal line, as we have already passed the period of 
William^s birth; and we return, accordingly, to give in 
detail some of the particulars of that event. 

Although the dukes of Normandy were very powerful 
potentates, reigning, as they did, almost in the character of 
independent sovereigns, over one of the richest and most 
populous territories of the globe, and though William the 
Conqueror was the son of one of them, his birth was 
nevertheless very ignoble. His mother was not the wife ol 
Robert his father, but a poor pedant girl, the daughter of 
an humble tanner of Falaise ; and indeed, William's father, 
Robert, was not himself the duke at this time, but a simple 
baron, as his father was still living. It was not even 
certain that he ever would be the duke, as his older 
brother, who, of course, would come before him, was also 
then alive. Still, as the son and prospective heir to the 
reigning duke, his rank was very high. 

The circumstances of Robert's first acquaintance with 
the tanner's daughter were these. He was one day return- 
ing home to the castle from some expedition on which he 
had been sent by his father, when he saw a group of 
peasant girls standing on the margin of a brook, washing 
clothes. They were barefooted, and their dress was in other 
respects disarranged. There was one named Arlotte,* the 
daughter of a tanner of the town, whose countenance and 
figure seem to have captivated the young baron. He gazed 
at her with admiration and pleasure as he rode along. Her 
complexion was fair, her eyes full and blue, and the expres* 
sion of her countenance was frank, and open, and happy. 
She was talking joyously and merrily with her companions 
as Robert passed, little dreaming of the conspicuous place on 
the page of English history which she wlis to occupy, in all 
future time, in connection with the gay horseman who wa9 
riding by. 

* Her name is spelled yarionsly, Arlette, Arlotte^ Harlotte, and in 
other ways. 
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The etiquette of royal and ducal palaces and castles in 
those days, as now, forbade that a noble of such lofty rank 
should marry a peasant girl. Bobert could not, therefore, 
have Arlotte for his wife ; but there was nothing to prevent 
his proposing her coming to the castle and living with 
him — ^that is, nothing but the law of Grod, and this was an 
authority to which dukes and barons in the Middle Ages 
were accustomed to pay very little regard. There was not 
even a public sentiment to forbid this, for a nobility like 
that of England and France in the Middle Ages stands so 
far above all the mass of society as to be scarcely amenable 
at all to the ordinary restrictions and obligations of social 
life. 

Accordingly, as soon as Robert had arrived at the castle, 
he sent a messenger from his retinue of attendants down to 
the village, to the father of Arlotte, proposing that she 
should come to the castle. The father seems to have ha4 
some hesitation in respect to his di;ty. It is said that he 
had a brother who was a monk, or, rather, hermit, who 
lived a life of reading, meditation, and prayer, in a solitary 
place not far from Falaise. Arlotte*s father sent imme^ 
diately to this religious recluse for his spiritual counsel. 
The monk replied that it was right to comply with the 
wishes of so great a man, whatever they might be. The 
tanner, thus relieved of all conscientious scruples on the 
9ubject by this high religious authority, and rejoicing in 
the opening tide of prosperity and distinction which he 
foresaw for his family through the baron's love, robed and 
decorated his daughter, like a lamb for the sacrifice, and 
sent her to the castle. 

Arlotte had one of the rooms assigned her, which was 
built in the thickness of the wall. It communicated by a 
door with the other apartments and inclosures within the 
area, and there were narrow windows in the masonry 
without, through which she could look out over the broad 
expanse of beautiful fields and meadows which were smiling 
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below« Robert seems to have loved her with sincere and 
strong affection, and to have done all in his power to make 
her happy. Her room, however, could not have been very 
sumptuously furnished, although she was the favourite in a 
ducal castle — at least so far as we can judge from the few 
glimpses we get of the interior through the ancient 
chroniclers* stories. One story is, that when William was 
bom, his first exploit was to grasp a handful of straw, and 
to hold it so tenaciously in his little fist that the nurse 
could scarcely take it away. The nurse was greatly 
delighted with this infantile prowess ; she considered it an 
omen, and predicted that the babe would some day signalise 
himself by seizing axid holding great possessions* The pre- 
diction would have been forgotten if William had not 
become the conqueror of England at a future day. As it 
was, it was remembered and recorded ; and it suggests to 
our imagination a very different picture of the conveniences 
and comforts of Arlotte*s chamber from those presented to 
the eye in ducal palaces now, where carpets of velvet silence 
the tread on marble floors, and silken canopies hang over 
beds of down. • 

The babe was named William, and he was a great 
favorite with his father. He was brought up at Falaise. 
Two years after his birth Robert's father died, and his 
eldest brother, Richard HI., succeeded to the ducal 
throne. In two years more, which years were spent in 
contention between the brothers, Richard also died, and 
then Robert himself came into possession of the castle in 
his own name, reigning there over all the cities and domains . 
of Normandy. 

WiUiam was, of course, now about four years old. • He 
was a bright and beautiful boy, and he grew more and 
more engaging every year. His father, instead of neglect- 
ing and disowning him, as it might have been supposed 
he would do, took a great deal of pride and pleasure in 
witnessing the gradual development^ of his powers and hi§ 

2c' 
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increaaing attractiveness, and he openly acknowledged him 
as his son. 

In fact^ William was a imiversal favorite about the 
castle. When he was five and six years old he was very 
£[>nd of plajring the soldier. He would marshal the other 
boys of the castle, his playmates, into a little troop, and 
train them around the castle inclosures, just as ardent and 
aspiring boys do with their comrades now. He possessed a 
certain vivacity and spirit too, which gave him, even then, 
a great ascendancy over his playfellows. He invented their 
plays; he led them in their mischief; he settled their 
disputes. In a word, he possessed a temperament and 
ehai^actar which enabled him very easily and strongly to 
hold the position which his rank as son of the lord of the 
castle so. naturally assigned him. 

A few yeaars thus passed away, when, at length, Robert 
conceived the design of making a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. This was a plan not of humble-minded piety^ but of 
ambition for fame. To make a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land was a romantic achievement that covered whoever 
accomplished it with a sort of sonbre glory, which, in the 
case of a prince or potentate, mingled with, and hallowed 
and exalted, his military renown. Robert determined on 
making the pilgrimage. It was a distant and dangerous 
journey. In fact, the difficulties and dangers of the way 
were perhaps what chiefly imparted to the enterprise its 
romance, and gave it its charms. It was customary for 
kings and rulers, before setting out, to arrange all the 
affairs of their kingdoms* to provide a regency to govern 
during their absence, and to determine upon their suc- 
cessors, so as to provide for the very probable contingency 
of their not living to return. 

As soon, therefore, as Robert announced his plan of a 
pilgrimage, men's minds were immediately turned to the 
question of the succession. Robert had never been married, 
and he had consequently no son who was entitled to succeed. 
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him. He had two brothers, and also a cousin, and some 
other relatives, who had claims to the succession. These 
all began to manoeuvre among the chieftains and i^obles; 
each endeavouring to prepare the way for having his own 
claims advanced, while Robert himself was secretly deter- 
mining that the little William should be his heir. He said 
nothing about this, however, but he took care to magnify 
the importance of his little son in every way, and to bring 
him as much as possible into public notice. William, on 
his part, possessed so much personal beauty, and so many 
juvenile accomplishments, that he became a great favourite 
with all the nobles, and chieftains, and knights who saw him, 
sometimes at his father's castle, and sometimes aWay from 
home, in their own fortresses or towns, where his father 
took him, from time to time, in his tram. 

At length, when affairs were ripe for their consumma- 
tion, Duke Robert called together a grand council of all 
the subordinate dukes, and earls, and barons of his realm, 
to make known to them the plan of his pilgrimage. They 
came together from all parts of Normandy, each in a 
splendid cavalcade, and attended by an armed retinue 
of retainers. When the assembly had been convened, and 
the preliminary forms and ceremonies had been disposed of, 
Robert announced his grand design. 

As soon as he had concluded, one of the nobles, whose 
name and title was Guy, count of Burgundy, roSe and 
addressed the duke in reply. He was sorry, he said, to 
hear that the duke, his cousin, entertained such a plan. He 
feared for the safety of the realm when the chief ruler 
should be gone. All the estates of the realm, he said, the 
barons, the knights, the chieftains, and soldiers of every 
degree, would be all without a head. ^ 

" Not so," said Robert : "I will leave you a master in 
my place." Then, pointing to the beautiful boy by his 
side, he added, " I have a little fellow here, who, though he 
is little now, I acknowledge, will grow bigger by and by, 
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miH^ God's grtee, and I havje great hxypes t^at he wiH 
become a brave and gallant man. I present him to jou, 
tnd from this time forth I giye him $eizin* of the duchy of 
Normandj as my known and acknowledged heir. And I 
appoint Alan, duke of Brittany, gov^nor of Normandy in 
my name until I shall return, and in case I shall not return, 
3n the name of William my son, until he riudl become 
•of manly age." 

The assembly was taken wholly by surprise at this 
Announcement. Alan, duke of Brittany, who was one of 
die c^ef claimants to the succession, was pleased with the 
honour conferred upon him in making him at once the 
governor of the realm, and was inclined to prefer the 
present certainty of governing at once in the name of 
others, to the remote contingency of reigning in his own. 
The other claimants to the inheritance were confounded by 
like suddenness of the emergency, and knew not what 
to say or do. The rest of the assembly were pleased with 
the romance of having the beautiful boy for their feudal 
Bovereign. The duke saw at once that everything was 
favourable to the accomplishmmit of his design. He took 
the lad in his arms, kissed him, and held him out in view of 
the assembly. William gazed around upon the panoplied 
warriors before him with a bright and beaming eye. They 
knelt down as by a common accord to do him homage, and 
ihsn took the oath of perpetual allegiance and fidelity to 
his cause. 

Robert thought, however, that it would not be prudent 
to leave his son himself in the custody of these his rivals, 
BO he took him with him to Paris when he set out upon his 
pilgrimage, with a view of establishing him there, in the 
court of Henry, the French king, while he should himself 
be gone. Young William was presented to the French 
king, on a day set apart for the ceremony, with great pomp 

* Seizifif an aneient feudal ieim denoting the indueting of a party 
to a legftl pOBseasion of his right. 
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i and parade. The king held a special court to receive him. 

I He seated himself on his throne in a grand apartment 

i of his palace, and was surrounded bj his nobles and officers 

i of stat.e, all magnificently dressed for the occasion. At the 

I proper time Duke Robert came in, dressed in his pilgrim's 

I garb, and leading young William by the hand. His 

attendant pilgrim knights accompanied him. Robert led 
the boy to the feet of their common soTcreign, and, 
Jcneding there, ordered William to kneel too, to do homage 
to the king. King Henry received him very graciously. 
He embraced him, and promised to receive him into his 
4xmrt, and to take the best possible care of him while his 
hiher was away. The courtiers were very much struck 
with the beauty and noble bearing of the boy. His coun- 
tenance beamed with an animated, but yet very serious 
expression, as he was somewhat -awed by the splendour of 
the scene around him. He was himself then nine years old. 
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CHAPTER m. 




WaFTEE spending b little time at Paris, 
_, \ Robert took leave of the king and of 
< W 11 am kiB 3on, and went forth, with a 
, tra n of attendant knights, on his pilgrim- 
I aire Hehad agreat varietjof adTentores, 
~r^ which cannot be related here, as it ie tbe 
hiBtorf of the son, and not of the father, 
the subject of this narrative. Though he 
I I itnctl; ai a pilgrim, it was still with great 
n 1 parade AAer Tieitiag Rome, and accom- 
plishJug various serr ces and duties connected with 
bis pilgruna^ there he la d aside hia pilgrim's garb, and, 
assuming his proper rank as a great Norman chieftain, 
be went to Constantinople, where he made a great display 
of his wealth and magnificence. At the time of the grand 
procession, for example, bj which he entered the city 
of Constantinople, he rode a mule which, besides being 
gorgeously caparisoned, had shoes of gold instead of iron ; 
and these shoes were purposelj attached so slightly to the 
hoofs, that they were shaken off as the animal walked along, 
to be picked np by the populace- This was to impress 
them with grand ideas of the rider's wealth and splendour. 
Aiter leaving Constantinople, Robert resumed bis pilgrim's 
garb, and went on toward the Holy Land. 

The journey, however, did not pass without the usual 
vicissitudes of so long an absence and so distant a pilgrim- 
age. At one time Robert was sick, and, after Lingering for 
Bome lime in a fever, be so far recovered his strength as to 
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be borne on a litter hy the strength of other men, though 
he could not advance himself, either on horseback or on 
foot; and as for trayelling carriages, there had been no 
such inyention in those days. They made arrangements^ 
therefore, for carrying the duke on a litter. There were 
sixteen Moorish slaves employed to serve as his bearers. 
This company was divided into sets, four in each, the 
several sets taking the burden in rotation. Kobert and his 
attendant knights looked down with great contempt on 
these black pagan slaves. One day the cavalcade was met 
by a Korman who was returning home to Normandy after 
having accomplished his pilgrimage : he asked Duke Kobert 
if he had any message to send to his friends at home. 
" Yes," said he ; " tell them you saw me here, on my way 
to Paradise, carried by sixteen demons^'* 

Robert reached Jerusalem, and set out on his return ; 
and soon after rumours came back to Paris that he had died 
on the way home. The accounts of the manner of his 
death were contradictory and uncertain ; but the fact was 
soon made sure, and the news produced everywhere a great 
sensation. It soon appeared that the brothers and cousins 
of Kobert, who had claimed the right to succeed him in 
preference to his. son William, had only suspended their 
claims — they had not abandoned them. They began to 
gather their forces, each in his own separate domain, and 
to prepare to take the field, if necessary, in vindication 
of what they considered their rights to the inheritance. In 
a word, their oaths of fealty to William were all forgotten, 
and each claimant was intent only on getting possession 
himself of the ducal crown. 

In the meantime, William himself was at Paris, and 
only eleven years of age. He had been receiving a careftd 
education there, and was a very prepossessing and accom- 
plished young prince.. Still, he was yet but a mere boy. 
He had been under the care of a military tutor, whose 
name was Theroulde. Theroulde was a veteran soldier. 
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who had l<mg been in the employ of the &ng of France. 
He took great interest in his young pupil*s progress. He 
taught him to ride and to practise all the evolutions of 
horsemanship which were required by the tMtics of those 
days. He trained him, too/ in the use of arms, the bow 
and arrow, the javelin, the sword, the spear, and accustomed 
him to wear, and to exercise in, the armour of steel with 
which warriors were used, in those days, to load themselves 
in going into battle. Young princes like William had suits 
of this armour made for them, of small size, which ihej 
were accustomed to wear in private in their military exer- 
cises and trainings, and to appear in publicly on great 
occasions of stato. These dresses of iron were of course 
very heavy and uncomfortable, but the young princes and 
dukes were, nevertheless, very proud and happy to wear 
them. 

While William was thus engaged in pursuing his 
military education in Paris, several competitors for his 
dukedom immediately appeared in Normandy and took the 
field. The strongest and most prominent amoi^ them was 
the Earl of Arques. His name was William too, but, to 
distinguish him from the young duke, we shall call him 
Arques. He was a brother of Robert, and maintained 
tiiat, as Robert left no lawful heir, he was indisputably 
entitled to succeed him. Arques assembled his forces and 
prepared to take possession of the country. 

It wiU be reoollectod that Robert, when he left Nor* 
mandy in setting out on his pilgrimage, had appointed a 
nobleman named Alan to act as regent, or governor of the 
country, until he should return; or, in case he should 
never return, until William should become of age. Alan 
had a council of officers, called the council of regency, witii 
whose aid he managed the administration of the govern^ 
ment. This council, with Alan at their head, prodaimed 
young William duke, and immediately began to act in his 
name. When they found that the £arl of Arques was 
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preparing to seize the government, they began to assemUe 
their forces also, and thus both sides prepared for war. 

Before they actually commenced hostilities, however, 

the pilgrim knights who had accompanied Kobert on his 

pilgrimage, and who had been journeying home slowly 

by themselves ever since their leader's death,, arrived in 

Normandy. These were chieftains and nobles of high 

rank and influence, and each of the contending parties 

was eager to have them join his side. Besides the 

actual addition of force which these men could bring to 

the cause they shoidd espouse, the moral support they 

would give to it was a very important consideration. 

Their having been on this long and dangerous pilgrimage 

invested them with a sort of romantic and religious interest 

in the minds of all the people, who looked up to them, in 

consequence of it, with a sort of veneration and awe; and 

then, as they had been selected by Bobert to accompany 

him on his pilgrimage, and had gone on the long and 

dangerous journey with him, continuing to attend upon 

him imtil he died, they were naturally regarded as his 

most faithful and confidential friends. For these and 

similar reasons, it was obvious that the cause which they 

shoidd espouse in the approaching contest would gain a 

large accession of moral power by their adhesion. 

As soon as they arrived in iN'ormandy, rejecting all 
proposals from other quarters, they joined young William's 
cause with the utmost promptitude and decision. Alan 
received them at once into his councils. An assembly was 
convened, and. the question was discussed whether William 
should be sent for to come to !N^ormandy. Some argued 
that he was yet a mere boy, incapable of rendering them 
any real service in the impending contest, while he would 
be exposed, more perhaps than they themselves, to be taken 
captive or slaLop. They thought it best, therefore, that he. 
should remain, for the present, in Paris, under the. pro- 
tection of the French king. 
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' Others, on the other hand, contended that the influence 
of William*8 presence, boy as he was, woidd animate and 
inspire all his followers, and awaken everywhere, through- 
out the country, a warm 'interest in his cause; that his 
▼ery tenderness and helplessness would appeal strongly to 
every generous heart, and that his youthful accomplish- 
ments and personal charms would enlist thousands in his 
favour, who would forget, and perhaps abandon him, if he 
kept away. Besides, it was by no means certain that he 
was so si^e as some might suppose in King Henry*s custody 
and power. King Henry might himself lay claims to tiie 
vacant duchy, with a view of bestowing it upon some 
favourite of his own, in which case he might confine young 
William in one of hb castles, in an honourable, but still 
rigid and hopeless captivity, or treacherously destroy his 
life by the secret administration of poison. 

These latter counsels prevailed. Alan and the nobles 
who were with him sent an embassage to the court of King 
Henry to bring William home. Henry made objections 
and difficulties. This alarmed the nobles. They feared 
that it would prove true that Henry himself had de8^;ns 
on Normandy. They sent a new embassage, with demands 
more urgent than before. Finally, after some time spent 
in negotiations and delays, King Henry concluded to yield, 
and William set out on his return. He was now about) 
• twelve or thirteen years old. His military tutor, Theroulde, 
accompanied him, and he was attended likewise by the 
ambassadors whom Alan had sent for him, and by a strong 
escort for his protection by the way. He arrived in safety 
at Alan*s head- quarters. 

William*s presence in Normandy had the effect which 
had been anticipated from it. It awakened everywhere 
a great deal of enthusiasm in his favour. The soldiers 
were pleased to see how handsome their young commander 
was in form, and how finely he could ride. He was, in fact, 
a very superior equestrian for one so young. He was more 
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fond, even, than other boys of horses ; and as, of course, 
the most graceful and the fleetest horses which could be 
found were provided for hiin, and as Theroulde had given 
him the best and most complete instruction, he made a fine 
display as he rode swiftly through the camp, followed by 
veteran nobles, splendidly dressed and mounted, and happy 
to be in his train, while his own countenance beamed with 
a radiance in which native intelligence and beauty were 
heightened by the animation and excitement of pride and 
pleasure. In respect to the command of the army, of 
course the real power remained in Alan^s hands, but every 
thing was done in William*s name ; and in respect to all 
external marks and symbols of sovereignty, the beautiful 
boy seemed to possess the supreme command; and as the 
sentiment of loyalty is always the strongest when the 
object which calls for the exercise of it is most helpless 
or frail, Alan found his power very much increased when 
he had this beautiiiil boy to exhibit as the true and rightful 
heir, in whose name and for whose benefit all his power 
was held. 

Still, however, the country was very far from becoming 
settled. The Earl of Arques kept the field; and other 
claimants, too, strengthened themselves in their various 
castles and towns, as if preparing to resist. In those days 
every separate district of the country was almost a separate 
realm, governed by it;s own baron, who lived, with his 
retainers, within his own castle walls, and ruled the land 
around him with a rod of iron. These barons were engaged 
in perpetual quarrels among themselves, each plundering 
the dominions of the rest>, or making hostile incursions into 
tiie territories of a neighbour to revenge some real or 
imaginary wrong. This turbulence and disorder prevailed 
everywhere throughout Normandy at the time of William's 
return. In the general confusion, William's government 
scarcely knew who were his friends or his enemies. At one 
time, when a deputation was sent to some of the barons in 
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William's name, summoning tHem to come with their forces 
and join his standard, as thej were in dut^ bound to do, 
thej felt independent enough to send back word to him 
that they had "" too much to do in settling their own quar- 
rels to be able to pay any attention to his.** 

In the course of a year or two, moreover, and while hia 
own realm continued in this unsettled and distracted state, 
William became involved in what was almost a quarrel with 
King Henry himself. When he was fifteen years old, which 
was two or three years after his return from Paris to Nor- 
mandy, Henry sent directions to William to come to a 
certain town, called Evreux, situated about half-way 
between Falaise and Paris, and just within the confines 
of Normandy,'*' to do homage to him there for his duchy. 
There was some doubt among William*8 counsellors whether 
it would be most prudent to obey or disobey this command. 
They finally concluded that it was best to ^ obey. Grand 
preparations were accordingly made for the expedition; 
and, when all was ready, the young duke was conducted 
in great state, and with much pomp and parade, to meet 
his sovereign. 

The interview between William and his sovereign, and 
the ceremonies connected with it, lasted some days. In the 
course of this time William remained at Evreux, and was, 
in some sense, of course, in Henry*s power. William, having 
been so long in Henry's court as a mere boy, accustomed 
all the time to look up to and obey Henry as a father, 
cegarded him somewhat in that light now, and approached 
him with great deference and respect. Henry received him 
in a somewhat haughty and imperious manner, as if he 
considered him still under the same subjection as hereto- 
fore. 

William had a fortress or castle on the frontiers of Mb 
dukedom, toward Henry*s dominions. The name of the 
castle was TeUieres, and the governor of it was a faithful 

* See map near tlie oornxneneement of chapter iz; 
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old soldier named De Crespin. William's father, Robert, 
Lad intrusted De Crespin with the command of the castle, 
and given him a garrison to defend it. Henry now began 
to make complaint to William in respect to this castle. 
The garrison, he said, were continually making incursions 
into his dominions. William replied that he was very sorry 
that there was cause for such a complaint. He would 
inquire into it, and if the fact were really so, he would 
have the evil immediately corrected. Henry replied that 
that was not sufficient. " You must deliver up the castle 
to me," he said, " to be destroyed." Willigm was indignant 
at such a demand; but he was so accustomed to obey 
implicitly whatever King Henry might require of him, that 
he sent the order to have the castle surrendered. 

When, however, the order came to De Crespin, the 
governor of the castle, he refused to obey it. The fortress, 
he said, had been committed to his charge by Robert, duke 
of !N'ormandy, and he should not give it up to the possession 
of any foreign power. When this answer was reported 
to William and his counsellors, it made them still more 
indignant than before at the domineering tyranny of the 
command, and more disposed than ever to refuse obedience 
to it. Still William was in a great measure in the monarch's 
power. On cool reflection, they perceived that resistance 
would then be rain. New and more authoritative orders 
were accordingly issued for the surrender of the castle. 
De Crespin now obeyed. He gave up the keys, and with- 
drew with his garrison. William was then allowed to leave 
Evreux and return home, and soon afterward the castle 
was razed to the ground. 

This affair produced, of course, a great deal of animosity 
and irritation between the Governments of France and Nor- 
mandy; and where such a state of feeling exists between two 
powers separated only by an imaginary line running through 
a populous and fertile country, aggressions from one side 
and from the other are sure to follow. These are soon sue • 
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ceeded by acts of retaliation and revenge, leading, in the 
end, to an open and general war. It was so now. Henry 
marched his armies into Normandy, seized towns, destroyed 
castles, and, where he was resisted by the people, he laid 
waste the country with fire and sword. He finally lud 
siege to the very castle of Falaise. 

William and his government were for a time nearly- 
overwhelmed with the tide of disaster and calamity. The 
tide turned, however, at length, and the fortune of war 
inclined in their favour. William rescued the town and 
castle of Falaise ; it was in a very remarkable manner, too, 
that this exploit was accomplished. The fortress was closely 
invested with Henry's forces, and was on the very eve of 
being surrendered. The story is, that Henry had ofiered 
bribes to the governor of the castle to give it up to 
him, and that the governor had agreed to receive them and 
to betray his trust. W^hile he was preparing to do so, 
William arrived at the head of a resolute and determined 
band of iN^ormans. They came with so sudden an onset 
upon the army of besiegers as to break up their camp and 
force them to abandon the siege. The people of the town 
and the garrison of the castle were extremely rejoiced to 
be thus rescued, and when they came to learn through 
whose instrumentality they had been saved, and saw 
the beautiful horseman whom they remembered as a gay 
and happy child playing about the precincts of the castle, 
they were perfectly intoxicated with delight. They filled 
the air with the wildest acclamations, and welcomed 
William back to the home of his childhood with manifesta- 
tions of the most extravagant joy. As to the traitorous 
governor, he was dealt with very leniently. Perhaps the 
general feeling of joy awakened emotions of leniency and 
forgiveness in AVilliam's mind — or perhaps the proof against 
the betrayer was incomplete. They did not, therefore, take 
his life, which would have been justly forfeited, according 
to the military ideas of the times, if he had been really 
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guilty. They deprived him of his command, confiscated 
his property, and let him go free. 

^ After this, William's forces continued for some time 
to make head successfully against those of the King of 
France ; but then, on the other hand, the danger from his 
uncle, the Earl of Arques, increased. The earl took advan- 
tage of the difficulty and danger in which William was 
involved in his contests with King. Henry, and began to 
organise his forces again. He fortified himself in his castle 
at Arques,*^' and was collecting a large force tliere. Arques 
was in the north-eastern part of !N^ormandy, near the sea, 
where the ruins of the ancient castle still remain. The 
eaii built an almost impregnable tower for himself on the 
summit of the rock on which the cas^e stood, in a situation 
so inaccessible that be thought he could retreat to it in 
any emergency, with a few chosen followers, and bid 
defiance to any assault. In and around this castle the earl 
had got quite a large army together. William advanced 
with his forces, and, encamping around them, shut them in. 
King Henry, who was then in a distant part of IsTormandy, 
began to put his army in motion to come to the rescue of 
Arques. 

Things being in this state, William left a strong body of 
men to continue the investment and siege of Arques, and 
went ofi* himself, at the head of the remainder of his force, 
to intercept Henry on his advance. The result was a 
battle and a victory, gained under circumstances so extra- 
ordinary, that William, young as he was, acquired by his 
exploits a brilliant and universal renown. 

It seems that Henry, in his progress to Arques, had to 
pass through a long and gloomy valley, which was bounded 
on either side by precipitous and forest-covered hills. 
Through this dangerous defile the long train of Henry's 
army was advancing, arranged and marshalled in such an 
order as seemed to afibrd the greatest hope of security in 

* Sec mop, chapter iz. 
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case of an attack. First came the vanguard, a strong 
escort, formed of heavy bodies of soldiery, armed with 
battle-axes and pikes, and other similar weapons, the most 
efficient then known. Immediately after this vanguard 
came a long train of baggage, the tents, the provisions, the 
stores, and all the munitions of war. The baggage was 
followed by a great company of servants — the cooks, the 
carters, the labourers, the camp-followers of every descrip- 
tion — a throng of non-combatants, useless, of course, in 
battle, and a burden on a march, and yet the inseparable 
and indispensable attendant of an army, whether at rest or 
in motion. After this throng came the main body of the 
army, with the king, escorted by his guard of honour, at 
the head of it. An active and efficient corps of lancers 
and men-at-arms brought up the rear. 

William conceived the design of drawing this cumbrous 
and unmanageable body into an ambuscade. He selected, 
accordingly, the narrowest and most dangerous part of the 
defile for the purpose, and stationed vast numbers of 
Norman soldiers, armed with javelins and arrows, upon the 
slopes of the hills on either side, concealing them all care- 
fully among the thickets and rocks. He then marshalled, 
the remainder of his forces in the valley, and sent them up 
the valley to meet Henry as he was descending. This body 
of troops which was to advance openly to meet the king, as 
if they constituted the whole of William's force, were to 
fight a pretended battle with the vanguard, and then to 
retreat^ in hopes to draw the whole train after them in 
a pursuit so eager as to throw them into confusion, and 
then, when the column, thus disarranged, should reach the 
place of ambuscade, the Normans were to come down upon 
them suddenly from their hiding-places, and complete their 
discomfiture. 

The plan was well laid, and wisely and bravely 
executed ; and it was most triumphantly successful in its 
result. The vanguard of Henry's army were deceived by 
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the pretended flight of the Norman detachment. They 
supposed, too, that it constituted the whole body of their 
enemies. They pressed forward, therefore, with great 
exultation and eagerness to pursue them. News of the 
attack, and of the apparent repulse with which the French 
soldiers had met it, passed rapidly along the valley, pro- 
ducing everywhere the wildest excitement, and an eager 
desire to press forward to the scene of conflict. The whole 
valley was flUed with shouts and outcries; baggage was 
abandoned, that those who had charge of it might hurry 
on ; men ran to and fro for tidings, or ascended eminences 
to try to see. Horsemen drove at full speed from front to 
rear, and from rear on to the front again ; orders and 
counter orders were given, which nobody would understand 
or attend to in the general confusion and din. In fact, the 
universal attention seemed absorbed in one general and 
eager desire to press forward with headlong impetuosity to 
the scene of victory and pursuit which they supposed was 
enacting in the van. 

The army pressed on in this confused and excited 
manner until they reached the place of ambuscade. They 
went on, too, through this narrow passage as heedlessly as 
ever; and, when the densest and most powerful portion of 
the column was crowding through, they were suddenly 
thunderstruck by the issuing of a thousand weapons from 
the heights and thickets above them on either hand — a 
dreadful shower of arrows, javelins, and spears, which 
struck down hundreds in a moment, and overwhelmed the 
rest with astonishment and terror. As soon as this first 
discharge had been eflected, the concealed enemy came 
pouring down the sides of the mountain, springing out 
from a thousand hiding-places, as if suddenly brought into 
being by some magic power. The discomfiture of Henry's 
forces was complete and irremediable. The men fled 
everywhere in utter dismay, trampling upon and destroying 
one another, as they crowded back in terrified throngs to 
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find some place of safety up the valley. There, after a day 
or two, Henry got together the scattered remains of his 
army, and established something like a camp. 

It is a curious illustration of the feudal feelings of those 
times in respect to the gradation of ranks, or else of the 
extraordinary modesty and good sense of William's cha- 
racter, that he assumed no airs of superiority over his 
sovereign, and showed no signs of extravagant elation after 
this bffcttle. He sent a respectful embassage to Henry, 
recognising his own acknowledged subjection to Henry as 
his sovereign, and imploring his protection! He looked 
confidently to him, he said, for aid and support against 
his rebellious subjects. 

Though he thus professed, however, to rely on Henry, 
he really trusted most, it seems, to his own right arm ; for, 
as soon as this battle was fairly over, and while the whole 
country was excited with the astonishing brilliancy of the 
exploit performed by so young a m^n, William mounted 
his horse, and calling upon those to follow him who wished 
to do so, he rode &t full speed, at the head of a small 
cavalcade, to the castle at Arques. His sudden appearance 
here, with the news of the victory, inspirited the besiegers 
to sueh a degree that the castle was soon taken. He 
allowed the rebel earl to escape, and thus, perhaps, all the 
more effectually put an end to the rebellion. He was now 
in peaceable possession of his realm. 

He went in triumph to Falaise, where he was solemnly 
crowned with great ceremony and parade, and all Nor- 
mandy was filled with congratulations and rejoicings. 
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CHAPTER rr. 



William's reign in nobmandt. 



ROM the time of William's obtaining quiet 
possession of his realm to his invasion of 
England, a long period intervened. There 
was a lapse of more than twenty years. 
During this long interval William governed 
his duchy, suppressed insurrections, built castles 
and towns, carried on wars, regulated civil 
institutions, and, in fact, exercised, in a very 
energetic and successful manner, all the func- 
tions of government — ^his life being diversified all 
the time by the usual incidents which mark the 
career of a great military ruler of an independent 
realm in the Middle Ages. We will give in iiua 
chapter a description of some of these incidents. 

On one* occasion a conspiracy was formed to take his 
life by secret assassination. A great chieftain, named Guy 
of Burgundy, William's uncle, was the leader of it ; and a 
half-witted man, named Galet, who occupied the place of 
jester or fool in William's court, was the means of discover- 
ing and exposing it. These jesters^ of whom there was 
always one or more in the retinue of every great prince m 
those days, were either very eccentric, or very foolish, or 
half-insane men, who were dressed fantastically, in gaudy 
colours and with cap and bells, and were kept to make 
amusement for the court. The name of William's jester 
was Galet. 
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Guy of Burgundy and his fellow-conspirators occupied 
certain gloomy castles, built in remote and lonely situa- 
tions, on the confines of Normandy. Here they were 
accustomed to assemble for the purpose of concocting 
their plans, and gathering their men and their- resources — 
doing everything in the most cunning and secret manner. 
Before their scheme was fully ripe for execution, it hap- 
pened that William made a httnting excursion into the 
neighbourhood of their territory with a small band of 
followers — such as would be naturally got together on 
such a party of pleasure. Galet, the fool, was amon^ 
them. 

As soon as Guy and his fellow-conspirators learned that 
Williani was so near, they determined to precipitate the 
execution of their plan, and waylay and assassinate him on 
his return. 

They accordingly left their secret and lonely rendezvous 
among the mountains one by one, in order to avoid attract- 
ing observation, and went to a town called Bayeux, through 
which they supposed that William would have to pass on his 
return. Here they held secret considtations, and formed 
their final plans. They sent out a part of their number, 
in small bands, into the region of country which W^illiam 
would have to cross, to occupy the various roads and passes, 
and thus to cut off all possibility of his escape. They made 
all these arrangements in the most secret and cautious 
manner, and began to think that they were sure of their 
prey. 

It happened, however, that some of William*s attend- 
ants, with Galet the fool among them, had preceded William 
on his return, and had reached Bayeux*** at the time when 
the conspirators arrived there. The townspeople did 
not observe the coming of the conspirators particularly, as 
many horsemen and soldiers were coming and going at that 
time, and they had no means of distinguishing the duke*s 

* See map, chapter ix. 
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friends from his enemies ; but Gralet, as he sauntered about 
the town, noticed that there were manj soldiers and knights 
to be seen who were not of his master*s party. This 
attracted his attention; he began to watch the motions 
of these strangers, and to listen, without seeming to listen, 
in order to catch the words they spoke to each other as they 
talked in groups or passed one another in the streets. He 
was soon satisfied that some mischief was intended. He 
immediately threw aside his cap and bells, and his fantastic 
dress, and, taking a stafiT in his hand, he set ofi* on foot, to 
go back as fast as possible in search of the duke, and give 
him the alarm. He found the duke at a village called 
Valonges. He arrived there at night. He pressed forward 
hastily into his master^s chamber, half forcing his way 
through the attendants, who, accustomed to the liberties 
which such a personage as he was accustomed to take on all 
occasions, made only a feeble resistance to his wishes. He 
found the duke asleep, and he called upon him with a very 
earnest .voice to awake and arise immediately, for his life 
was in danger. 

William was at first inclined to disbelieve the story 
which Galet told him, and to think that there was no cause 
to fear. He was, however, soon convinced that Galet was 
right, and that there was reason for alarm. He arose, and 
dressed himself hastily; and, inasmuch as a monarch, in 
the first moments of the discovery of a treasonable plot, 
knows not whom to trust, William wisely concluded not 
to trust anybody. He went himself to the stables, saddled 
his horse with his own hand, mounted him, and rode away. 
He had a very narrow escape ; for, at the same time, while 
Galet was hastening to Valonges to give his master warning 
of his danger, the conspirators had been advancing to tlie 
same place, and had completely surrounded it; and they 
were on the eve of making an attack upon William*s quar- 
ters at the very hour when he set out upon his flight. 
William had accordingly proceeded only a little way on 
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his route before he heard the footsteps of galloping 
horses, and the clanking of arms, on the road behind 
him. It was a troop of the conspirators coming, who, 
finding that William had fled, had set off immediately in 
pursuit. William rode- hastily into a wood, and let them 
goby. 

He remained for some time in his hiding-place, and 
then cautiously emerged from it to continue his way. He 
did not dare to keep the public road^ although it was night, 
but took a wild and circuitous route, in lanes and bye- 
pathS) which conducted him, at length, to the vicinity of 
the sea. Here, about daybreak, he was passing a mansion, 
supposing that no one would observe him at so early an 
hour, when suddenly he petceived a man sitting at the 
, gate, armed and equipped, and in an attitude of waiting. 
He was waiting for his horse. He was a nobleman named 
Hubert. He recognised William immediately as the duke, 
and accosted him in a tone of astonishment, saying, " Why, 
my lord duke, is it possible that this is you?" He was 
amazed to see the ruler of the realm out at such an 
hour, in such a condition, alone, exhausted, his dress 
all ioL. disorder from the haste with which he had put 
it on, and his steed breathless and covered with dust, 
and ready, apparently, to drop down with fatigue and 
exhaustion. 

, William, finding that he was recognised, related his 
story. It appeared, in the end, that Hubert held his own 
castle and village as a tenant of one of the principal con- 
spirators, and was bound, according to the feudal ideas of 
the time, to espouse his landlord's cause. He told William, 
however, that he had nothing to fear. " I will defend your 
life," said he, " as if it were my own." So saying, he called 
his three sons, who were all athletic and courageous young 
men, and commanded them to mount their horses and get 
ready for a march. He took William into his castle, and 
gave him the food and refreshment that he needed. Then 
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he brought him again into the court-yard of the house 
where William found the three young horsemen mounted 
and ready, and a strong and fleet steed prepared for himself. 
He mounted. Hubert commanded his sons to conduct the 
prince with all despatch to Falaise, without travelling 
at all upon the highway or entering a town. They took, 
accordingly, a straight course across the country — 
which was probably then, as now, nearly destitute of 
enclosures — and conducted William safely to his castle at 
Falaise. 

In the course of the morning William's pursuers came 
to Hubert's castle, and asked if the duke had been seen 
going by. Hubert replied in the affirmative, and he 
mounted his steed with great readiness to go and show 
them the road which the fugitive had taken. He urged 
them to ride hard, in hopes of soon overtaking the object 
of their pursuit. They drove on, accordingly, with great 
impetuosity and ardour, under Hubert's guidance ; but, as 
he 'had purposely taken a wrong road, he was only leading 
them further and further astray. Finally, they gave up 
the chase, and Hubert returned with the'disappointed pur- 
suers to his fortress, William having in the meantime arrived 
safely at Falaise. 

The conspirators now found that it was useless any 
longer to attempt to conceal their plans. In fact, they 
were already all exposed, and they knew that William 
would immediately summon his troops and come out to 
seize them. They must, therefore, either fly from the 
country or attempt an open rebellion. They decided on 
the latter — ^the result was a civil war. In the end, William 
was victorious. He took a large number of the rebels 
prisoners, and he adopted the following very singular plan 
^Dr inflicting a suitable punishment upon them, and at the 
same time erecting a permanent monument of his victory. 
He laid out a public road across the coimtry, on the line 
over which he had been conducted by the sons of Hubert, 
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and compelled the rebels to make it. A great part of this 
country was low and marshj, and had been for this reason 
avoided by the public road, which took a circuitous coarse 
around it. The rebel prisoners were now, however, set at 
work to raise a terrace or embankment, on a line surveyed 
by William's engineers, which followed almost exactly the 
course of his retreat. The high road was then laid out 
upon this terrace, and it became immediately a public 
thoroughfare of great importance. It continued for several 
centuries one of the most frequented highways in the realm, 
and was known by the name of the Raised Road — Terre 
lev^ — throughout the kingdom. In fact, the remains of it, 
appearing like the ruins of an ancient railroad embankment, 
exist to the present day. 

In the course of the war with these rebels, a curious 
incident occurred at one of the battles, or, rather, is said 
to have occurred, by the historians who tell the story, 
which, if true, illustrates very strikingly the romantic and 
chivalrous ideas of the times. Just as the battle was com- 
mencing, William perceived a strong and finely-equipped 
body of horsemen preparing to charge upon the very spot 
where he himself, surrounded by his officers, was standing. 
Now, the armour worn by knights in battle in those times 
covered and concealed the figure and the face so fully, that 
it would have been impossible even for acquaintances and 
friends to recognise each other, were it not that the knights 
were all accustomed to wear certain devices upon some 
part of their armour — ^painted, for instance, upon their 
shields, or embroidered on little banners which they bore 
— by means of which they might be known. These devices 
became at length hereditary in the great families — sons 
being proud to wear themselves the emblems to which the 
deeds of .their fathers had imparted a trace of glory and 
renown. The devices of different chieftains were com- 
bined, sometimes, in cases of intermarriage, or were 
modified in various ways ; and with these minor changes 
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they would descend from generation to generation, as 
the family coat of arms. And this was the origin of 
heraldry. 

Now, the body of horsemen that were advancing to the 
charge, as above described, had each of them his device 
upon a little flag or banner attached to their lances. As 
they were advancing, WiUiam scrutinised them closely, and 
presently recognised in their leader a man who had formerly 
been upon his side. His name was Hollo de Tesson. He 
was one of those who had sworn fealty to him at the time 
when his father Robert presented him to the council, when 
setting out upon his pilgrimage. William accordingly 
exclaimed, with a loud voice, " Why, these are my friends ! " 
The officers and soldiers of the body-guard who were with 
him, taking up the cry, shouted ^^ Friends! friends T^ Rollo 
de Tesson and the other knights, who were slowly coming 
up, preparing to charge upon William's party, surprised at 
being thus accosted, paused in their advance, and finally 
halted. Rollo said to the other knights who gathered 
around him. "I was his friend. I gave my oath to his 
father that I would stand by him, and defend him with 
my life ; and now I have this morning sworn to the Count 
of Cotentin" — the Count of Cotentin was the leader of the 
rebellion — " that I would seek out William on the battle- 
field, and be the first to give him a blow. I know not what 
to do." " Keep both oaths," replied one of his companions. 
"Go and strike him a gentle blow, and then defend him 
with your life." The whole troop seconded this proposal 
by acclamation. Rollo advanced, followed by the other 
knights, with gestures and shouts denoting that they were 
friends. He rode up to William, told him that he had that 
morning sworn to strike him, and then dealt him a pre- 
tended blow upon his shoulder; but as both the shoulder 
and the hand which struck it were armed with steel, the 
clanking sound was all the efiect that was produced. Rollo 
and his troop — ^their sworn obligation to the Count of 
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Cotentin being tlins fulfilled — ^turned now into the ranks 
of William's soldiery, and fought valiantly all day upon 
his side. 

Although William was generally yietorious in the 
battles that he fought, and succeeded in putting down one 
rebellion after another with promptness and decision, still, 
new rebellions and new wars were constantly breaking out, 
which kept his dominions in a continual state of commo- 
tion. In fact, the chieftains, the nobles, and the knights, 
constituting the only classes of society that exercised any 
influence, or were regarded with any respect in those days, 
were never contented except when actively employed in 
military campaigns. The excitements and the glory of war 
were the only excitements and glory that they understood, 
or had the means of enjoying. Their dwellings were great 
fortresses, built on the summits of the rocks, which, how- 
ever picturesque and beautiful th^y appear as ruins now, 
were ve^y glo(Mny and desolate as residences then. They 
were attractive enough when their inmates were flying to 
them for refuge from an enemy, or were employed within 
the walls in concentrating their forces and brightening 
up their arms for some new expedition for vengeance 
or* plunder, but they were lonely and lifeless scenes of 
restlessness and discontent in times of quietness and 
peace. 

It is difficult for us, at this day to conceive how destitute 
of all the ordinary means of comfort and enjoyment, in 
comparison with a modern dwelling, the ancient feudal 
castles must have been. They were placed in situations as 
nearly inaccessible as possible, and the natural impediments 
of approach were increased by walls, and gates, and 
ditches, and draw -bridges. The door of access was often a 
window in the wall, ten or fifteen feet from the ground, to 
which the inmates or their friends mounted by a ladder. 
The floors were of stone, the walls were naked, the ceiling 
was a rudely-constructed series of arches. The apartments. 
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too, were ordinarily small, and were arranged one above 
another, in the successiye stories of a tower. Nor could 
these cell-like chambers be enlivened by the wide and 
cheerful windows of modern times, which not only admit 
the light to animate the scene within, but also afibrd to the 
spectator there, wide-spread, and sometimes enchanting 
views of the surrounding country. The castle windows 
of ancient days were, on the contrary, narrow loop-holes, 
each at the bottom of a deep recess in the thick wall. If 
they had been made wide they would have admitted too 
easily the arrows and javelins of besiegers, as well as the 
wind and rain of wintry storms. There were- no books in 
these desolate dwellings, no furniture but armour, no 
pleasures but drinking and carousals. 

Nor could these noble and valiant knights and barons 
occupy themselves in any useful employment. There was 
nothing which it was respectable for them to do but to 
fight. They looked down with contempt upon all the 
industrial pursuits of life. The cultivation of farms, the 
rearing of flocks and herds, arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce — every thing of this sort, by which man can benefit 
his fellow-man, was entirely beneath them. 

It was in consequence of this state of feeling among the 
knights and barons of William's day that 'peace was always 
tedious and irksome to them, and they were never contented 
except when engaged in battles and campaigns. It was 
this feeling, probably, quite as much as any settled hostility 
to William's right to reign, that made his barons so eager 
to engage in insurrections and rebellions. There was, 
however, after all, a real and deep-seated opposition to 
William's right of succession, founded in the ideas of the 
day. They could not well endure that one of so humble 
and even ignominious birth, on the mother's side, should be 
the heir of so illustrious a line as the great dukes of Nor- 
mandy. William's enemies were accustomed to designate 
him by opprobrious epithets, derived from the circumstances 
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of his birth. Though he was patient and enduring, and 
often very generous in forgiving other injuries, these insults 
to the memory of his mother always stung him very deeply, 
and awakened the strongest emotions of resentment. One 
instance of this was so conspicuous that it is recorded 
in almost all the histories of William that have been 
"written. 

It was in the midst of one of the wars in which he was 
involved, that he was advancing across the country to the 
attack of a strong castle, which, in addition to the natural 
strength of its walls and fortifications, was defended hy a 
numerous and powerful garrison. So confident, in fact, 
were the garrison in their numbers and power, that when 
they heard that William was advancing to attack them, 
they sent out a detachment to meet him. This detach- 
ment, however, did not intend to give him open battle. 
Their plan was to lay in ambuscade, and attack Wil- 
liam's troops when they came to the spot, and while they 
were unaware of the vicinity of an enemy and off their 
guard. 

William, however, they found, was not off his guard, 
lie attacked the ambuscade with so much vigour as to put 
the whole force immediately to flight. Of course the 
fugitives directed their steps toward the castle. William 
and his soldiers followed them in headlong pursuit. The 
end was, that the detachment from the garrison had scarcely 
time, after making good their own entrance, to raise the 
draw-bridges and secure the gates, so as to keep their 
pursuers from entering too. They did however, succeed in 
doing this, and William, establishing his troops about 
the castle, opened his lines and commenced a regular 
siege. 

The garrison were very naturally vexed and irritated at 
the bad success of their intended stratagem. To have the 
ambuscade not only fail of its object, but to have also the 
men that formed it driven thus ignominiously in, and so 
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naxrowly escaping, also, the danger of letting in the whole 
troop of their enemies after them, was a great disgrace. 
To retaliate upon William, and to throw back upon ^ him 
the feelings of mortificatfon and chagrin which they felt 
themselves, they mounted the walls and towers, and 
shouted out all sorts of reproaches and insults. Finally, 
"when they found that they could not make mere words 
sufficiently stinging, they went and procured skins 
and hides, and aprons of leather, and every thing else 
that they could find that was connected with the trade 
of a tanner, and * shook them at the troops of their 
assailants Irom the walls, with shouts of merriment and 
derision. 

William was desperately enraged at these insidts. He 
organised an assaulting party, and by means of the great 
exertions which the exasperation of his men stimulated 
them to make, he carried some of -the outworks and took a 
number of prisoners. These prisoners he cut to pieces, 
and then caused their bloody and mangled limbs and 
members to be thrown, by great slings, over the castle 
walls. 

At one time during the period which is included within 
the limits of this chapter, and in the course of one of those 
intervals of peace and quietness within his own dominions 
which William sometimes enjoyed, the King of France 
became involved in a war with one of his own rebellious 
subjects, and William went, with an army of Kormans, to 
render hiin aid. King Henry was at first highly gratified 
at this prompt and effectual succour, but he soon after- 
wards began to feel jealous of the universal popularity and 
renown which the young duke began soon to acquire. 
William was at that time only about twenty-four years 
old, but he took the direction of everything — moved to 
and fro with the utmost celerity — ^planned the campaigns 
—directed the sieges — and, by his personal accomplish- 
ments and h]3 bravery, he won all hearts, and was the 

s 
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subjeat of everybody's praises. King Heniy fovnd himself 
supplanted,- in some ipeaaure, in the regard and honourable 
consideration of hia subjects, aad he began to feel very 
eimous «nd jealous of his riral. * 

Sometimes paartioolar ineidetits iroiild occur, in whidi 
Wiltiam's feasts of prowess or deKteritj would so excite the 
adiniratuMi of ihfd army, thai he would be overwhelmed 
with acolamations and applause* These were generally 
exploits of combat on the field, or of escape from pursuers 
when outnumbered, <in which good fortune had often, per* 
hapQ, quite -as much to do in securing the result as strength 
or courage^ But, in those days^ a soldier*s good luck was 
perhaps as much the subject of applause as his muscular 
force or his bravery ; and, in fact, it was as deservedly so ; 
fojT the strength of arm, and the coolness, or, rather, the 
feroqity of courage, which maJce a good combatant in 
personal Qonteste on a battie-£teld, are qualities of brutes 
rather than of men. We feel a species of respect for them 
in the lion or .tiger, but they deserve only execration 
when exercised in the wantonness of hatred and revenge 
by man against his brother man. 

One of the instances -of William's extraordinary success 
was the following. He was reconnoitring the enemy on 
one oeoasion, accompaaued only by four or five knights^ 
who acted as his attendants and body •guard* The party 
were at a distance from the camp of the enemy, and sup* 
posed they were not observ«d. They were observed, 
however, and immediately a party of twelve chosen horses- 
men was formed, and ordered to ride out and surprise 
them. This detachment concealed themselves in an ambus-* 
cade^ at a place where the reconnoitring party must pass, 
and when the proper moment arrived, they burst out 
suddenly upon ' them and stmimoned them to surrender. 
Twelve against six seemed to render both flight and 
reslstanee -equally vain. Williaim, however, advanced 
immediateljr to tl^ ailtadk: of the ambusoaders. He poised 
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fas long lance, and, riding on with it at full speed, He 
imHorsed and killed the foremost of them at a blow. Then». 
just drawing back his weapon to gather strength for 
another blow, he killed the second of his enemies in the 
same manner. His followers were so much animated at 
this successful onset that they advanced very resolutely to 
the combat. In the meantime, the shouts carried the alarm 
to WiUiam's camp, and a strong party set off to rescue 
William and his companions. The others then turned to 
fly, while William followed them so eagerly and closely, 
that he and they who were with him overtook and disabled 
seven of them, and niade them prisoners. The rest escaped. 
William and his party then turned, and began to proceed 
towards their own camp, conveying their prisoners in their 
train. 

They were met by King Henry himself, at the head of 
a detachment of three hundred men, who, not knowing 
how much necessity there might be for efficient aid, were 
hastening to the scene of action. The sight of William 
coming home victorious, and the tales told by his com- 
panions of the invincible strength and daring which he 
had displayed in the sudden danger, awakened a uni- 
versal enthusiasm, and the plaudits and encomiums with 
which the whole camp resounded were, doubtless, as deli- 
cious and intoxicating to him as they were bitter to the 
king. 

It was by such deeds, and by such personal and mental 
characteristics as these, that William, notwithstanding the 
untoward influences of his birth, fought his way, during 
the twenty years of which we have been speaking, into 
general favour, and established a universal renown. He 
completely organised and arranged the internal affairs of 
his own kingdom, and established himself flrmly upon the 
ducal throne. His mind had become mature, his resources 
were well developed, and his soul, always ambitious and 
aspiring, began to reach forward to the grasping of some 

e2 
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grander objects of pursuit, and to the entering upon some 
wider field of action than his duchy of Normandy could 
afford. During this interral, however, he was married^ 
and, as the circumstances of his marriage were somewhat 
extraordinary, we must make that event the subiect of a 
separate chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 




THE MABBIA6E. 

KE of the most important points which an 
hereditary potentate has to attend to, in 
completing his political arrangements, is 
the question of his marriage. Until he 
has a family and an heir, men*s minds 
are unsettled in respect to the succession, 
and the various rival candidates and claim- 
ants to the throne are perpetually plottiog and 
intriguing to put themselves into a position to 
spring at once into his place, if sickness, or a 
battle, or any suddenT accident shoidd take him away. 
This evil was more formidable than usual in the case of 
William, for the men who were prepared to claim his place 
when he was dead, were all secretly or openly maintaining 
that their right to it was superior to his while he was 
living. This gave a double intensity to the excitement 
with which the public was perpetually agitated in respect 
to the crown, and kept the minds of llie ambitious and the 
aspiring, throughout William's dominions, in a continual 
fever. It was obvious that a great part of the cause of 
this restless looking for change, and consequent planning 
to promote it, would be removed if William had a son. 

It became, therefore, an important matter of state policy 
that the duke shoidd be married. In fact, the barons and 
militfoy chieftains who were friendly to him urged this 
measure upon him, on account of the great effect which 
they perceived it would have in settling the minds of the 
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people of the country and consolidating his power. Wil- 
liam accordingly began to look around for a wife. It 
appeared, however, in the end, that, though policy was 
the main consideration which first led him to contemplate 
man;iage, love very probably exercised an important influ- 
ence in determining h\8 choice of the lady ; at all events^ 
the object of his choice was an object worthy of love. She 
was one of the most beautiful and accomplished princesses 
in Europe. 

She was the daughter of a great potentate who ruled 
over the country of Flanders. Flanders lies upon the coast, 
east of Normandy, beyond the frontiers of France, and on 
the southern shore of the German Ocean. Her Other's 
title was the Earl of Flanders. He governed his dominions, 
however, like a sovereign, and was at the head of a very 
effective military power. His family, too,^ occupied a very 
high rank, and enjoyed great consideration among the other 
princes and potentates of Europe. It had intermarried 
with the royal family of England, so that Matilda, the 
daughter of the earl, whom William was disposed to make 
his bride, was found, by the genealogists, who took great 
interest in those days in tracing such connections, to have 
descended in a direct line from the great English king 
Alfred himself. 

This relationship, by making Matilda's birth the more 
illustrious, operated strongly in favour of the match, as a 
great part of the motive which William had in view, in his 
intended marriage, was to aggrandise and strengthen his 
own position by the connection which he was about to 
form. There was, however, another consanguinity in the 
case, which had a contrary tendency. Matilda's father had 
been connected with the Norman as well as with the English 
line, and Matilda and William were, in some remote sense^ 
cousins. This circumstance led, in the sequel, as will 
presently be seen, to serious difficulty and trouble. 

Matilda was seven years younger than William. She 
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was bronght up in her fatiker's eonrt^ and filmed fkr femd 
wide £(»: her beauty and accomi^shmeiitsi < The tuce^mt- 
pUshments in which ladies of high rank sought to distih- 
gulsh theiQseltreB in those days were twt>, imisic atid 
embroidery. The embroidery of tapestry was- the great 
attainment, and in this art the young iMatilda acqttir^ co^ 
siderable skill. The tape^y wMeh was made in the middle 
ages was used to hang against the walls of some of the more 
ornamented rooms in royal palaces and castles, to hide the 
naked surface of ti^ie stones of which the building w^ con- 
structed. The cloths thus suspended were at first plain, 
afterwards they began to be- ornamented with' embroidered 
borders or other decorations, and at length ladies learncid 
to employ their own leisure hours, and beguile 'the tedium 
of the long confinement which many of them had to endure 
within their castles, in embroidering various devices and 
designs on the hangings intended, for their own chambers, 
or to execute such work as presents for l^eir friendly. 
Matilda's industry and skill in this kind of wor!^ we^ 
celebrated far and wide. 

The accomplishments which ladies take great psilns to 
acquire in their early years ere sometimes, it is said, Md^ 
almost entirely aside after their marriage; not necessarily 
because they are then less desiDous to please, but sometimes 
from the abundance of domestic duty, which allows t^em 
little time, and sometimes from the pressure of their burdens 
of care or sorrow, which leave them no heart for the occu- 
pations of amusement or gaiety. It seems n{^ to have bedh 
so in Matilda^s case, . however* She resumed. her needle 
oHen during the years of her wedded life, and ailer Williatb 
had accomplished his conquest of England, she worked updn 
a long linen web, with immense labour, a series of designs 
illustrating the various events and incidents of his Cam» 
paign ; and. the work has been preserved to the present day. 

At least, there is such a web now exi^ng in the anciient 
town of Bayeuz, in Normandy^ which has been there frotti 
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a period beyond the memory of men, and which tradition 
says was worked by Matilda. It would seem, however, 
that if she did it at all, she must have done it ^' as Solomon 
built the temple — ^with a great deal of help;** for this 
famous piece of embroidery, which has been celebrated 
among all the historians and scholars of the world for several 
hundred years by the name of the " Bayeux Tapestry," is 
over four hundred feet long, and nearly two feet wide. 
The web is of linen, while the embroidery is of woollen. It 
was all obviously executed with the needle, and was worked 
with infinite labour and care. The woollen thread which 
was used was of various colours, suited to represent the 
different objects in the design, though these colours are, of 
course, now much tarnished and faded. 

The designs themselves are very simple and even rude, 
evincing very little knowledge of the principles of modem 
art. The specimens on the following page, of engravings 
made from them, will give some idea of the childish style 
of delineation which characterises all Matilda's desip^ns. 
Childish, however, as such a style of drawing would be 
considered now, it seems to have been, in Matilda's days, 
very much praised and admired. 

We oflen have occasion to observe, in watching the 
course of human affairs, the frailty and transitoriness of 
things apparently most durable and strong. In the case of 
this embroidery, on the contrary, we are struck with the 
durability and permanence of what would seem to be most 
frcul and fleeting. William's conquest of England took 
place in 1066. This piece of tapestry, therefore, if Matilda 
really worked it, is about eight hundred years old. And 
when we consider how delicate, slender, and frail is the fibre 
of a linen thread, and that the various elements of decay, 
always busy in the work of corrupting and destroying the 
works of man, have proved themselves powerful enough to 
waste away and crumble into ruin the proudest structures 
whioh he has ever attempted to rear, we are amazed that 
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these slender filaments have been able to resist their action 
80 long. The Bayeux tapestry has lasted nearly a thousand 
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years. It will probably last for a thousand years to come. 
So that that vast and resistless power, which destroyed 
Babylon and Troy, and is making visible progress in the 
work of destroying the Pyramids, is foiled by the durability 
of a piece of needlework, executed by the frail and delicate 
fingers of a woman. 

We may have occasion to advert to the Bayeux tapestry 
again, when we come to narrate the exploits which it was 
the particular object of this historical embroidery to illus- 
trate and adorn. In the meantime we return to our story. 

The matrimonial negotiations of princes and princesses 
are always conducted in a formal and ceremonious manner, 
and through the intervention of legates, ambassadors, and 
commissioners without number, who are, of course, inte-* 
rested in protracting the proceedings, so as to prolong, bA 
much as possible, their own diplomatic importance and 
power.' Besides these accidental and temporary difficulties, 
it Boon appeared that there were, in this case, some real and 
very formidable obstacles, which threatened for a timd 
entirely to frustrate the scheme* 
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Among these difficulties there was one whicli was not 
usually, in such cases, considered of much importance, hvi^ 
which, in this instance, seemed for a long time to put an 
effectual bar to William^s wishes, and that was the aversion 
which the joung princess herself felt for the match. She 
could have, one would suppose, no personal feeling of 
repugnance against William, for h» was 0, tall and hand- 
some cavalier, highly graceful and accomplished, and 
renowned for his bravery and suoeesa in war. He was, in 
every respect, such a personage as would be most likely to 
captivate the imagination of a maiden princess in those 
warlike times. Matilda, however, made objections to his 
birth. She could not consider him as the legitimate 
descendant and heir of the dukes of iN'ormandy. It is true 
he was then in possession of the throne, but he was regarded 
by a large portion of the most powerful chieftains in his 
realm as a usurper. He was liable, at any time, on some 
sudden change of fortune, to be expelled from his 
dominions. His position, in a word, though for the time 
being very exalted, was too precarious and unstable,, and 
his personal claims to high social rank were too equivocal, 
to justify her trusting her destiny in his hands. In a wQr(|, 
Matilda*s answer to William's proposals was an absolute 
refusal to become his wife. 

These ostensible grounds, however, on which Matilda 
based her refusal, plausible as they were, were not the real 
and tru!e ones. The secret motive was another attachment 
which she had formed. There had been sent to her father*s 
court in Flanders, from the English king, a young Saxon 
ambassador, whose name was Brihtric. Brihtric remained 
some little time at the court in Flanders, and Matildai 
who saw him often at the various entertainments, celebra- 
tions, and parties of pleasure which were arranged for bis 
amusement, conceived a strong attachment to him. He was 
of a very fair complexion, and his features were expressive 
and beautiful. He was a ngble of high position in England| 
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thoogli,- of course} liis rank was inferior to tliat of Matilda. 
As it would have been deemed hardly proper for hii^i 
under the circumstances of the case, to haye aspired to the 
princess's hand, on account of the superiority of her social 
position, Matilda felt that it was her duty to make known 
her sentiments to him, and thus to open iJie way. She did 
60 ; but she found, unhappy maiden, that Brihtric did not 
feel himself the love which he had inspired in her, and all the 
efforts and arts to which she was impelled by the instinct of 
affection proved wholly unavailing to call it forth. Brihtric, 
after fulfilling the object of his mission, took leave of Matilda 
coldly, while her heart was almost breaking, and went away. 

As the sweetest wine transforms itself into the sharpest 
vinegar, so the wannest and most ardent love turns, when 
it turns at all, to the most bitter and envenomed hate. 
Love soon gave place in Matilda*s heart to indignation, and 
indignation to a burning thirst for revenge. The intensity 
of the first excitement subsided, but Matilda never forgot 
and never forgave the disappointment and the indignity 
which she had endured. She had an opportunity long 
afterward to take terrible revenge on Brihtric in England, 
by subjecting him to cruelties and hardships there which 
brought him to his grave. 

In the meantime, while her thoughts were so occupied 
with this attachment, she had, of course, no heart to listen 
fieivourably to William's proposals. Her firiends would have 
attached no importance to the real cause of her aversion to. 
the match, but they felt the force of the objections which 
could justly be advanced ag^iist William's rank and his 
real right to his throne. Then the consangxiinity of the 
parties was a great source of embarrassment and trouble. 
Persons as nearly related to each other as they were, w^e 
forbidden by the Roman Catholic rules to nuury. There 
was such a thing as getting a dispensation from the pope, 
by which the marriage would be authorised. William 
. accordingly sent ambassadors to JEU>me to negotiate this 
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business. This, of course, opened a new field for difficulties 
and delajs. 

The papal authorities were accustomed, in such cases, to 
exact as tibe price, or, rather, as the condition of their 
dispensation, some grant or beneficial conyeyance from tbe 
parties interested, to the church, such as the foundation of 
an abbey or a monastery, the building of a chapel, or the 
endowment of a charity, by way, as it were, of making 
amends to the church, by the benefit thus receiyed, for 
i^hatever injury the cause of religion and morality might 
sustain by the relaxation of a divine law. Of course, this 
being the end in yiew, the tendency on the part of the 
authorities at Rome would be to protract the negotiations, 
so as to obtain from' the suitor*s impatience better terms in 
the end. The ambassadors and commissioners, too, on 
William's part, would have no strong motive for hastening 
the proceedings. Rome was an agreeable place of residence, 
and to live there as the ambassador of a royal duke of 
Normandy was to enjoy a high degree of consideration, and 
to be surrounded continually by scenes of magnificence and 
splendour. Then, again, William himself was not always 
at leisure to urge the business forward by giving it his own 
close attention ; for, during the period while these negotia- 
tions were pending, he was occupied, from time to time, 
with foreign wars, or in the suppression of rebellions 
among his barons. Thus, from one cause and another, it 
seemed as if the business would never come to an end. 

Li fact, a less resolute and determined man than William 
would have given up in despair, for it was seven years, it is 
said, before the afiair was brought to a conclusion. One 
story is told of the impetuous energy which William 
manifested in this suit, which seems almost incredible. 

It was after the negotiations had been protracted for 
seyeral years, and at a time when the difiiculties were 
principally those arising from Matilda's opposition, that 
those days, to this outward show, and so great was the . 
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the occurrence took place. It was at an interview which 
William had with Matilda in the streets of Bruges, one 
of her father's cities. All that took place at the interview 
id not known, but in the end of it William's resent'* 
ment at Matilda's treatment of him lost all bounds. He 
struck her, or pushed her so violently as to throw her 
down upon the ground. It is said that he struck her 
repeatedly, and then, leaving her with her clothes all soiled 
and dishevelled, rode off in a rage. Love quarrels are 
oflen the means of bringing the contending parties nearer 
together than they were before, but such a terrible love* 
quarrel as this, we hope, is very rare. 

Violent as it was, however, it was followed by a perfect 
reconciliation ; and, in the end, all obstaclies were removed, 
and William and Matilda were married. The event took 
place in 1052. 

The marriage ceremony was performed at one of Wil- 
liam's castles, on the frontiers of Normandy, as it is 
customary for princes and kings to be married always in 
their own dominions. Matilda was conducted there with 
great pomp and parade by her parents, and was accom- 
panied by a large train of attendants and friends. This 
company, mounted — ^both knights and ladies— K>n horses 
beautifully caparisoned, moved across the country like a 
little army on a march, or rather like a triumphal pro- 
cession escorting a queen. Matilda was received at the 
castle with distinguished honour, and the marriage cele- 
brations, and the entertainments accompaaying it, were 
continued for several days. It was a sc^ne of unusual 
festivity and rejoicing 

The dress both of William and Matilda on this occasion 
was very specially splendid. She wore a mantle studded 
with the most costly jewels; and, in addition to the other 
splendours of his dress, William, too, wore a mantle and a 
helmet, both of which were richly adorned with the same 
costly decorations. So much importance was attached, in 
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pablic interest taken in it, tliat these dresses of WiDiam 
and Matjjdii, with all the jewdlery that adorned them, 
were deposited afterwards in the great chnrch at Bayenz, 
where they remained a sort of public spectacle, the pro- 
perty of the chnrch, for nearly fire hundred years. 

From the castle of Augi, where the marriage ceremonies 
were performed, William proceeded, after these first festi* 
vities and rejoicings were over, to the great city of Rouen, 
conducting his bride thither with great pomp and parade. 
Here the young couple established themselTes, living in 
the enjoyment of every species of luxury and splendour 
which were attainable in tiiose days. As has already been 
siud, the interiors even of royal castles and palaces pre- 
sented but few of the comforts and couTeniences deemed 
essential to the happiness of a home in modem times. The 
European ladies of the present day delight in their suites 
of retired and well-fumished apartments, adorned with 
velvet carpets, and silken curtains, and luxuriant beds of 
down, with sofas and couches adapted to every fancy which 
the caprice or fatigue <^ restlessness may assume, and 
cabinets stored with treasures, and libraries of embellished 
books, the whole scene illuminated by the splendour of 
lights, whose brilliancy is reflected by mirrors and can- 
delabras, sparkling wilh a thousand hues. Matilda^s feudal 
palace presented no such scenes as these. The cold stone 
floors were covered with mats of rushes. The walls — 
if the naked masonry was hidden at all — were screened by 
hangings of coarse tapestry, ornamented with imcouth and 
hideous figures. The beds were miserable pallets, the 
windows were loop-holes, and the castle itself had all the 
architectural characteristics of a prison. 

Still, there was a species of luxury and splendour even 
then. Matilda had splendid horses to ride, all magnificently 
caparisoned. She had dresses adorned most lavishly with 
gold and jewels. There were troops of valiant knights, all 
glittering in armour of steel, to escort her on her joumejs, 
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and accompany and wait upon her on lie;r excursions of 
pleasure; and there were grand banquets and carousals, 
from time to time, in the long castle hall, with tournaments, 
and races, and games, and other military shows, conducted 
with great parade and pageantry. Matilda thus commenced 
her married life in luxury and splendour. 

In luxury and spl^dour, but not in peace. William 
had an uncle, whose name was Mauger. He was the 
Archbishop of Rouen, and was a dignitary of great influ- 
ence and power. Kow, it was, of course, the interest of 
WHliam*s relatives that he should not be married, as every 
increase of probability that his crown would descend to 
direct heirs diminished their future chances of the suc- 
cession, and of course undermined their present importance. 
Mauger had been very much opposed to this match, and 
had exerted himself in every way, while the negotia- 
tions were pending, to impede and delay them. The point 
which he most strenuously urged was the consanguinity of 
the parties, a point to which it was incumbent on him, as 
he maintained — being the head of the church in iNormandy 
— particularly to attend. It seems that, notwithstanding 
WilKam's negotiations with the pope to obtain a dispen- 
sation, the affair was not fully settled at JRome before the 
marriage ; and very soon after the celebration of the 
nuptials, Mauger fulminated an edict of excommunication 
against both William and Matilda, for intermarrying within 
the degrees of relationship which the canons of the church 
proscribed. 

An excommunication in the middle ages was a terrible 
calamity. The person thus condemned was made, so far as 
such a sentence could effect it, an outcast from man, and 
a wretch accursed of Heaven. The most terrible denun- 
ciations were uttered against him, and in the case of a 
prince, like that of William, his subjects were all absolved 
from their allegiance, and forbidden to succour or defend 
him. A powerful potentate like William could maintain 
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lumself for a time against the influence and effects of such 
a curse, but it was pretty sure to work more and more 
strongly against him through the superstitions of the 
people, and to wear him out in the end. 

William resolved to appeal at once to the pope, and to 
effect, by some means or other, the object of securing his 
dispensation. There was a certain xoonJc, then obscure and 
unknown, but who afterwards became a very celebrated 
public character, named Lanfranc, whom, for some reason 
or other, William supposed to possess the necessary quali- 
fications for this mission. He accordingly gave him his 
instructions and sent him away. Lanfranc proceeded to 
Home, and there he managed the negotiation with the 
pope so dexterously as soon to bring it to a conclusion. 

The arrangement which he made was this. The pope 
was to grant the dispensation and confirm the marriage^ 
thus removing the sentence of excommunication which the 
Archbishop Mauger had pronounced, on condition that 
William should build and endow a hospital for a hundred 
poor persons, and also erect two abbeys, one to be built by 
himself, for monks, and one by Matilda, for nuns. Lanfranc 
agreed to these conditions on the part of William and 
Matilda; and thej, when they came to be informed of 
them, accepted and confirmed them with great joy. The 
ban of excommunication was removed; all Normandy 
acquiesced in the marriage; and William and Matilda 
proceeded to form the plans and to superintend the con* 
struction of the abbeys. 

They selected the city of Caen for the site. The place 
of this city will be seen marked upon the map near the 
northern coast of JSTormandy.* It was situated in a broad 
and pleasant valley, at the confluence of two rivers, and 
was surrounded by beautiful and fertile meadows. It was 
strongly fortified, being surrounded by walls and towers, 
which William's ancestors, the dukes of Normandy, had 

* See map; chapter ix« 
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built. William and Matilda took a strong interest in the 
plans and constructions connected with the building of the 
abbeys. William's was a very extensive edifice, and con- 
tained within its enclosures a royal palace for himself, 
where, in subsequent years, himself and Matilda often 
resided. 

The principal buildings of these abbeys still stand, 
though the walls and fortifications of Caen are gone. The 
buildings are used now for other purposes than those for 
which they were erected, but they retain the names origi- 
nally given them, and are visited by great numbers of 
tourists, being regarded with great interest as singular 
memorials of the past — ^twin monuments commemorating 
an ancient marriage. 

The marriage being thus finally confirmed and acquis 
esced in, William and Matilda enjoyed a long period of 
domestic peace. The eldest child was a son. He was 
bom within a year of the marriage, and William named 
him Robert, that, as the reader will recollect, having been 
the name of William's father. There was, in process of 
time, a large family of children. Their names were Robert, 
William Rufus, Henry, Cecilia, Agatha, Constance, Adela, 
Adelaide, and Gimdred. Matilda devoted herself with 
great maternal fidelity to the care and education of these 
children, and many of them became subsequently historical 
personages of the highest distinction. 

The object which, it will be recollected, was one of 
William's main inducements for contracting this alliance, 
namely, the strengthening of his power by thus connecting 
himself with the reigning family of Flanders, was, in a great 
measure, accomplished. The two governments, leagued 
together by this natural tie, strengthened each other's 
power, and often rendered each other essential assistance, 
though there was one occasion, subsequently, when 
William's reliance on this aid was disappointed. It was as 
follows : — 
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When he was planning his invasion of Enghmd he sent to 
>Iatilda*B brother, Baldwin, who was then Count of Flanders, 
inviting him to raise a force and join him. Baldwin, -who 
considered the ex^terprise as dangerous and quixotic, tsent 
back word to inquire what shscre of the English territory 
William would give him if he would go and help him to 
conquer it. William thought that this attempt to make a 
bargain beforehand for a division of the spoil evinced a 
very mercenary and distrustful spirit on the part of his 
brother-in-law — a spirit which he was not at all disposed to 
encourage. He accordingly took a sheet of parchment, and 
writing nothing within, folded it in the form of a letter, 
and wrote upon the outside the following rhyme :— 

** Beau fr^re, en Angleterre Tons aniez 
Ce qui dedans esoripty yons tronyerez." 

Which royal distich might be translated thus :— 

" Your share, g^ood brother, of the land we win, 
Yon'll find entitled and described within." 

William forwarded the empty missive by the hand of a 
messenger, who delivered it to Baldwin as if it were a 
despatch of great consequence. Baldwin received it eagerly, 
and opened it at once. He was surprised at finding notlmig 
within ; and, afler turning the parchment every way, in a 
vain search after the description of his share, he asked the 
messenger what it meant. ^* It means,*' said he, ** that as 
there is nothing writ within, so nothing you shall have." 

JSTotwithstanding this witticism, however, some arrange- 
ment, seems afterwards to have been made between the 
parties, for Flanders did, in fact, contribute an important 
share towards the force which William raised when pre- 
paring for the invasion. 
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CHAPTER VL 



THE liADT DMMA. 




,T is npt to be supposed that, even in the 
warlike times of which we are writing, such 
a potentate as a duke of Normandy would 
invade a country like England, so large and 
powerful in comparison to his own, without 
some pretext. Wllliam*s pretext was, that he 
himself was the legitimate successor to the 
English crowu, and that the English king who possessed 
it at the time of his invasion was an .usurper. In order 
that the reader may understand the nature and origin 
of this his claim, it is necessary to relate somewhat in full 
the story of the Lady Emma. 

By referring to the genealogy of the Norman line of 
dukes contained in the second chapter of this volume, it 
will be seen that Enmia was the daughter of the first 
Richard. She was celebrated in her early years for her 
great personal beauty. They called her The Pearl of 
Normandy. 

She married, at length, one of the kings of England, 
whose name was Ethelred. England was at that time 
distracted by civil wars, waged between the two antagonist 
races of Saxons and Danes. There were, in fact, two 
separate dynasties or lines of kings, who were contending, 
all the time, for the mastery. In these contests sometimes 
the Danes would triumph for a time, and sometimes the 
Saxons; and sometimes both races would have a royal 
representative in the field, each cluming the throne, and 

F 2 
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reigning oyer separate portions of the island. Thus there 
were, at certain periods, two kingdoms in England, both 
coyering the sam^ territory, and claiming the goyemment 
of the same population — ^with two kings, two capitals, two 
administrations — awhile the wretched inhabitants were dis- 
tracted and ruined bj the terrible conflicts to which these 
hostile pretensions gaye rise. 

Ethelred was of the Saxon line. He was a widower at 
the time of his marriage to Emma, nearly forty years old, 
and he had, among other children by his former wife, a son 
named Edmund, an actiye, energetic young man, who 
afterwards became king. One motiye which he had in 
yiew in marrying Emma was to strengthen his position by 
securing the alliance of the Normans of Normandy. The 
Danes, his English enemies, were Kormans. The goyem- 
ment of Normandy would, therefore, be naturally inclined 
to take part with them. By this marriage, howeyer, 
Ethelred hoped to detach the Normans of France from the 
cause of his enemies, and to unite them to his own. He 
would thus gain a double adyantage, strengthening himself 
by an accession which weakened his foes. 

His plan succeeded so far as to induce Richard himself, 
the Duke of Normandy, to espouse his cause, but it did not 
enable Ethelred to triumph oyer his enemies. They, on 
the contrary, conquered Atm, and in the end droye him 
from the country altogether. He fled to Normandy for 
refuge, with Emma his wife, and his two young sons. 
Their names were Edward and Alfred. 

Richard II., Emma's brother, who was then the Duke 
of Normandy, receiyed the unhappy fugitiyes with great 
kindness, although he^ at least, scarcely deseryed it. It was 
not surprising that he was driyen from his natiye realm, 
for he possessed none of those high qualities of mind which 
fit men to conquer or to goyem. Like all other weak- 
minded tyrants, he substituted cruelty for wisdom and 
energy in his attempts to subjugate his foes. As soon as 
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he was married to Emma, for instance, feeling elated and 
strong at the great accession of power which he imagined 
he had obtained by this alliance, he planned a general 
massacre of the Danes, and executed it, on a given day, by 
means of private orders, sent secretly throughout the 
kingdom. Vast numbers of the Danes were destroyed; 
and so great was the hatred of the two races for each 
other, that they who had these bloody orders to obey 
executed them with a savage cruelty that was absolutely 
horrible. In one instance they buried women to the waist, 
and then set dogs upon them, to tear their naked flesh until 
they died in agony. It would be best, in narrating history, 
to suppress such horrid details as these, were it not that 
in a land like this, where so much depends upon the 
influence of every individual in determining whether the 
questions and discussions which are from time to time arising, 
and are hereafter to arise, shall be settled peacefully, or by 
a resort to violence and civil war, it is very important that 
we should all know what civil war is, and to what horrible 
atrocities it inevitably leads. 

Alfred the Great, when he was contending with the 
Danes in England, a century before this time, treated 
them, so far as he gained advantages over them, with 
generosity and kindness ; and this policy wholly conquered 
them in the end. Ethelred, on the other hand, tried the 
effect of the most tyrannical cruelty, and the effect was 
only to arouse his enemies to a more determined and 
desperate resistance. It was the frenzy of vengeance and 
hate that these atrocities awakened everywhere among the 
Danes, which nerved them with so much vigour and 
strength that they Anally expelled him from the island ; so 
that, when he arrived in Normandy, a fugitive and an exUe, 
he came in the character of a dethroned tyrant, execrated 
for his senseless and atrocious cruelties, and not in that of 
an unhappy prince driven from his home by the pressure of 
unavoidable calamity. Nevertheless, Richard, the Duke of 
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Nonnandj, received him, as we have already said, with 
kindness. He felt the obligation of receiving the exiled 
monarch in a hospitable manner, if not on his own account, 
at least for the sake of Emma and the children. 

The origin and end of Emma's interest in Ethelred 
seems to have been merdy ambition. The *^ Pearl of Nor- 
mandy*' had giren herself to this monster for the sake, appa- 
rently, of the glory of being the English queen. Her subse- 
quent conduct compels the readers of history to make this 
supposition, which otherwise would be uncharitable. She 
now mourned her disappointment in finding that, instead of 
being sustained by her husband in the lofty position to which 
she aspired, she was obliged to come back to her former 
home again, to be once more dependent, and With the addi- 
tional burden of her husband himself, and her children, upon 
her father's family. Her situation was rendered even still 
more humiliating, in some degree, by the circumstance that 
her father was no longer alive, and that it was to her brother, 
on whom her natural claim was far less strong, that she 
had now to look for shelter and protection. Richard, how- 
ever, received them all in a kind and generous manner. 

In the meantime, the wars and commotions which had 
driven Ethelred away continued to rage in England, the 
Saxons gradually gaining ground against the Danes. At 
length the king of the Danes, who had seized the govern- 
ment when Ethelred was expelled, died. The Saxons then 
regained their former power, and they sent commissioners 
to Ethelred to propose his return to England. At the same 
time, they expressed their unwillingness to receive him, 
unless they could bind him by a solemn treaty to take 
a very different course of conduct, in the future manage- 
ment of his government, from that which he had pursued 
before. Ethelred and Enuna were eager to regain, on any 
terms, their lost throne. They sent over ambassadors, 
empowered to make, in Ethelred's name, any promises 
which the English nobles might demand ; and shortly 
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afterwards the rojal pair crossed the channel and went to 
London, and Ethelred was acknowledged there bj the 
Saxon portion of the population of the island once more 
asking. 

The Danesy however, though weakened, were not yet 
disposed to submit. They declared their allegiance to 
Camttef who was the successor in the Danish line. Then 
followed a long war between Canute and Ethelred. Canute 
was a man of extraordinary sagacity and intelligence, and 
also of great courage and energy. Ethelred, on the other 
hand, proved himself, notwithstanding all his promises, 
incurably inefficient, cowardly, and cruel. In fact, his son, 
Prince Edmund, the son of his first wife, was far more 
efficient than his father in resisting Canute and the Danest 
Edmund was active and fearless, and he soon acquired 
very extensive power. In fact, he seems to have held the 
authority of his father in very little respect. One striking 
instance of this insubordination occurred. Ethelred had 
taken offence, for some reason or other, at one of the nobles 
in his realm, and had put him to death, and confiscated his 
estates ; and, in addition to this, with a cruelty character- 
istic of lum, he shut up the unhappy widow of his victim, 
a yoimg and beautiful woman, in a gloomy convent, as a 
prisoner. Edmund, his son, went to the convent, liberated 
the prisoner, and made her his own wife. 

With such unfriendly relations between the king and 
his son, who seems to have been the ablest general in his 
father's army, there could be little hope of making head 
against such an enemy as Canute the Dane. In fact, the 
course of public affairs went on from bad to worse, Emma 
leading all the time a life of unceasing anxiety and alarm. 
At length, in 1016, Ethelred died, and Enmia*s cup of dis- 
appointment and humiliation was now full. Her own sons, 
Edward and Alfred had no claims to the crown; for 
Edmund being the son by a former marriage^ was. older 
than they. They were too young to take personally an 
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actiye part in the fierce contests of the day, and thus fight 
their way to importance and power. And, then, Edmund, 
who was now to become king, would, of course, feel no 
interest in advancing tkenij or doing honour to her, A son 
who would thwart and counteract the plans and measures 
of a father, as Edmund had done, would be little likely to 
evince much deference or regard for a mother-in-law or for 
half-brothers, whom he would naturally consider as his 
rivals. In a word, Emma had reason to be alarmed at the 
situation of insignificance and danger in which she found 
herself suddenly placed. She fled a second time, in desti- 
tution and distress, to her brother's in Normandy. She 
was now, however, a widow, and her children were father- 
less. It is difficult to decide whether to consider her 
situation as better or worse, on this account, than it was at 
her former exile. 

Her sons were lads, but little advanced beyond the 
period of childhood ; and Edward, the eldest, on whom the 
duty of making exertions to advance the family interests 
would first devolve, was of a quiet and gentle spirit, giving 
little promise that he would soon be disposed to enter 
vigorously upon military campaigns. Edmund, on the 
other band, who was now king, was in the prime of life, 
and was a man of great spirit and energy. There was a 
reasonable prospect that he would live many years; and 
even if he were to be suddenly cut off, there seemed to be 
no hope of the restoration of Emma to importance or 
power ; for Edmund was married and had two sons, one of 
whom woTild be entitled to succeed him in case of his 
decease. It seemed, therefore, to be Enmia's destiny now, 
to spend the the remainder of her days with her children 
in neglect and obscurity. The case resulted differently, 
however, as we shall see in the end. 

Edmund, notwithstanding his prospect of a long and 
prosperous career, was cut off suddenly, after a stormy 
reign of one year. During his reign, Canute the Dane had 
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been fast gaining ground in England, notwithstanding the 
vigour and energy with which Edmund had opposed him. 
Finally, the two monarchs assembled their armies, and were 
about to fight a great final battle. Edmund sent a flag of 
truce to Canute's camp, proposing that, to save the effusion 
of blood, they should agree to decide the case by single 
combat, and that he and Canute should be the champions, 
and fight in presence of the armies. Canute declined this 
proposal. He was himself small and slender in form, 
while Edmund was distinguished for his personal develop- 
ment and muscular strength. Canute therefore declined 
the personal contest, but offered to leave the question to the 
decision of a council chosen from among the leading nobles 
on either side. This plan was finally adopted. The council 
was convened, and, after long deliberations, they framed 
a treaty by which the country was divided between the two 
potentates, and a sort of peace was restored. A very short 
period after this treaty was settled, Edmund was murdered. 

Canute immediately laid claim to the whole realm. He 
maintained that it was a part of the treaty that the par- 
tition of the kingdom was to continue only during their 
joint lives, and that, on the death of either, the whole 
was to pass to the survivor. The Saxon leaders did not 
admit this, but they were in no condition very strenu- 
ously to oppose it. Ethelred's sons by Emma were too 
young to come forward as leaders yet ; and as to Edmund's 
they were mere children. There was, therefore, no one 
whom they could produce as an efficient representative of 
the Saxon line, and thus the Saxons were compelled to 
' submit to Canute's pretensions, at least for a time. They 
would not wholly give up the claims of Edmund's children, 
but they consented to waive them for a season. They gave 
Canute the guardianship of the boys imtil they should 
come of age, and allowed him, in the meantime, to reign 
himself over the whole land. 

Canute exercised his power in a very discreet and 
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judicious maimer, seeming intent, in all his arrangements, 
to protect the rights and interests of the Saxons as well as 
of the Danes. It might be supposed that the lives of the 
joung Saxon princes, Edmund^s sons, would not hare been 
safe in his hands; but the policy which he immediately 
resolred to pursue was to conciliate the Saxons, and not to 
intimidate and coerce them. He, therefore, did the young 
children no harm, but sent them away out of the country 
to Denmark, that they might, if possible, be gradually 
forgotten. Perhaps he thought that, if the necessity 
should arise for it, they might there, at any time, be put 
secretly to death. • 

There was another reason stiU to preyent Canute's 
destroying these children, which was, that if they were 
removed, the claims of the Saxon line would not thereby be 
extinguished, but would only be transferred to Emma^s 
children in Normandy, who, being older, were likely the 
sooner to be in a condition to give him trouble as rivals. 
It was, therefore, a very wise and sagacious policy which 
prompted him to keep the young children of Edmund alive, 
but to remove them to a safe distance out of the way. 

In respect to Emma's children, Canute conceived a 
different plan for guarding against any danger which came 
from their claims, and that was, to propose to take their 
mother for his wife. By this plan her family would come 
into his power, and then her own influence and that of her 
Norman friends would be for ever prevented from taking 
sides against him. He accordingly made the proposal. 
Emma was ambitious enough of again returning to her 
former position of greatness as English queen to accept it 
eagerly. The world condemned her for being so ready to 
marry, for her second husband, the deadly enemy and rival 
of the first ; but it was all one to her whether her husband 
was Saxon or Dane, provided that she could be queen. 

The boys, or, rather, the young men, for they were now 
advancing to maturity, were very strongly opposed to this 
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connection. They did all in their power to prevent its 
consummation, and they never forgave their mother for 
thus basely betraying their interests. They were the more 
incensed at this transaction, because it was stipulated in 
the marriage articles between Canute and Eioma that their 
Jvture children — the offspring of the marriage then con- 
tracted — should succeed to the throne of England, to the 
exclusion of all previously bom on either side. Thus 
Canute fancied that he had secured his title, and that of his 
descendants, to the crown for ever, and Enuna prepared to 
return to England as once more its queen. The marriage 
was celebrated with great pomp and splendour, and Emma, 
bidding Nonnandy and her now alienated children farewell, 
was conducted in state to the royal palace in London. 

We must now pass over, with a very few words, a long 
interval of twenty years. It was the period of CanuteV 
reign, which was prosperous and peaceful. During this 
period Emma's Norman sons continued in Normandy. She 
had another son in England a few years after her marriage, 
who was named Canute, after his father, but he is generally 
known in history by the name of Hardicanute, the prefix 
being a Saxon word denoting energetic or strong. Canute 
had also a very celebrated minister in his government 
named Grodwin. Godwin was a Saxon of a very humble 
origin, and the history of his life constitutes quite a romantic 
tale.* He was a man of extraordinary talents and character, 
and at the time of Canute's death he was altogether the most 
powerful subject in the reahn. 

When Canute found that he was about to die, and began 
to consider what arrangements he should make for the 
succession, he concluded that it would not be safe for him 
to fulfil the agreement made in his marriage contract with 
Enmia, that the children of that marriage should inherit the 
kingdom ; for Hardicanute, who was entitled to succeed 

* It is giyen at length in the last chapter of our history of Alfired 
the Great. 
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under tliat covenant, was only abont sixteen or seventeen 
years old, and consequently too young to attempt to 
govern. He, therefore, made a will, in which he left the 
kingdom to an older son, named Harold — a son whom he 
had had before his marriage with Enmia. This was the 
signal for a new struggle. The influence of the Saxons 
and of Emma*s friends was, of course, in favour of Hardi- 
canute, while the Danes espoused the cause of Harold. 
Grodwin, at length, taking sides with this last-named party, 
Harold was established on the throne, and Emma and ail 
her children, whether descended from Ethelred or Canute, 
were set aside and forgotten. 

Emma was not at all disposed to acquiesce in this 
change of fortune. She remained in England, but was 
secretly incensed at her second husband*s breach of faith 
ti^ards her; and as he had abandoned the child of his 
marriage with her for his former children, she now deter- 
mined to abandon him for her own. She gave up Hardi- 
canute's cause, therefore, and began secretly to plot among 
the Saxon population for bringing forward her son Edward 
to the throne. When she thought that things were ripe for 
the execution of the plot, she wrote a letter to her children 
in Normandy, saying to them that the Saxon population 
were weary of the Danish line, and were ready, she 
believed, to rise in behalf of the ancient Saxon line, if the 
true representative of it would appear to lead them. She, 
therefore, invited them to come to London and consult with 
her on the subject. She directed them, however, to come, 
if they came at all, in a quiet and peaceful manner, and 
without aDy appearance of hostile intent, inasmuch as any 
thing which might seem like a foreign invasion would 
awaken imiverssd jealousy and alarm. 

When this letter was received by the brothers in Nor- 
mandy, the eldest, Edward, declined to go, but gave his 
consent that Alfred should undertake the expedition if he 
were disposed. Alfred accepted the proposal. In fact, the 
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temperament and character of the two brothers were very 
different. Edward was sedate, serious, and timid ; Alfred 
was ardent and aspiring. The younger, therefore, decided 
to take the risk of crossing the channel, while the elder 
prefesred to remain at home. 

The result was very disastrous. Contrary to his mother's 
instructions, Alfred took with him quite a troop of Norman 
soldiers. He crossed the Channel in safety, and advanced 
across the country some distance towards London. Harold 
sent out a force to intercept him. He was surrounded, and 
he himself and all his followers were taken prisoners. He 
was sentenced to lose his eyes, and he died in a few days 
after the execution of this terrible sentence, from the 
mingled effects of ferer and of mental anguish and despair. 
Emma fled to Flanders. 

Finally Harold died, and Hardicanute succeeded him. 
In a short time Hardicanute died, leaving no heirs, and 
now, of course, there was no one left* to compete with 
Enmia's eldest son Edward, who had remained all this time 
quietly in Normandy. He was accordingly proclaimed 
king. This was in 1041. He reigned for twenty years, 
having commenced his reign about the time that William 
the Conqueror was established in the possession of his 
dominions as Duke of Normandy. Edward had known 
William intimately during his long residence in Normandy, 
and William came to visit him in England in the course of 
his reign. William in fact, considered himself as Edward*s 
heir ; for as Edward, though married, had no children, the 
dukes of the Norman line were his nearest relatives. He 
obtained, he said, a promise from Edward that Edward 
would sanction and confirm his claim to the English crown, 
in the event of his decease, by bequeathing it to William in 
his will. 

Emma was now advanced in years. The ambition which 

* The children of Ethelred's eldest son, Bdmund, were in Rvaagvrj 
at this time, and Beem to htue been well nigh forgotten. 
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had been the mling principle of her life would seem to haye 
be^n well satisfied^ bo far as it is possible to satisfy ambi- 
tion, for she had had two husbands and two sons, fdl kings 
of England. But as she advanced towards the close of her 
career, she found herself wretched and miserable. Her son 
Edward could not forgive her for her abandonment of him- 
self and his brother, to marry a man who was their own and 
their father*8 bitterest enemy. She had made a formal treaty 
in her marriage covenant to exclude them from the throne. 
She had treated them with neglect during aU the time of 
Ganute^s reign, while she was living with him in London in 
power and splendour. Edward accused her also of having 
connived at his brother Alfred*s death. The story is, that 
he caused her to be tried on this charge by the ordeal of fire. 
This method consisted of laying red-hot irons upon the 
stone floor of a church, at certain distances &om each 
other, and requiring the accused to walk over them with 
naked feet. J£ the accused was innocent, Providence, as 
they supposed, would so guide his footsteps that he should 
not touch the irons. Thus, if he was innocent, he would go 
over safely ; if guilty, he would be burned. Emma, accord- 
ing t^ the story of the times, was subjected to this test, in 
the cathedral of Winchester, to determine whether she was 
cognisant of the murder of her son. Whether this is true 
or not, there is no doubt that Edward confined her a 
prisoner in the monastery at Winchester, where she ended 
her days at last in neglect and wretchedness. 

When Edward himself drew near to the close of his 
life, his mind was greatly perplexed in respect to the 
succession. There was one descendant of his brother 
Edmund — ^whose children, it will be remembered, Canute 
had tent away to Denmark, in order to remove them out of 
the way — who was still living in Hungary. The name of 
this descendant was Edward. He was, in fact, the lawful 
heir to the crown. But he had spent his life in foreign 
Qountries, and was now far away ; and, in the meantime, 
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the Earl Godwin, who has been already mentioned as the 
great Saxon nobleman who rose &om a yerj humble rank 
to the position of the most powerful subject in the realm, 
obtained such an influence, and wielded so great a power, 
that he seemed at one time stronger than the king himself. 
Godwin, at length, died, but his son Harold, who was as 
energetic and active as his father, inherited his power, and 
seemed, as Edward thought, to be aspiring to the future 
possession of the throne. Edward had hated Godwin and 
all his family, and was now extremely anxious to prevent 
the possibility of Harold*s accession. He accordingly sent 
to Hungary to bring Edward, his nephew, home. Edward 
came, bringing his family with him. He had a young son 
named Edgar. It was King Edward*s plan to make 
arrangements for bringing this Prince Edward to the 
throne after his death, tiiat Harold might be excFuded. 

The plan was a very judicious one, but it was unfortu- 
nately frustrated by Prmce Edward's death, which event 
took place soon afler he arrived in England. The young 
Edgar, then a child, was, of course, his heir. The king 
was convinced that no government which could be organised 
in the name of Edgar wotdd be able to resist the mighty 
power of Harold, and he turned his thoughts, therefore, 
again to the accession of William of Normandy, who was 
the nearest relative on his mother's side, as the only means 
of saving the realm from falling into the hands of the 
usurper Harold. A long and vexatious contest then 
ensued, in which the leading powers and influences of 
the kingdom were divided and distracted by the plans, 
plots, manoeuvres, and counter manoeuvres of Harold to 
obtain the accession for himself, and of Edward to secure 
it for William of Normandy. In this contest Harold 
conquered in the first instance, and Edward and WiUiam 
in the end. 
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CHAPTEE TIL 




EIKO HAKOU). 

. AEOLD, the sou of tbe Karl Gtodwin, wbo 
a manieuTeriog to gain pOBsession of the 
English throne, and William of Normandj, 
though the; lived on oppoute sides of the 
iglish Channel, the one in France and the 
other in England, were still personftll; 
known to each other ; for not onlj bad 
William, as was stated in the last chapter, 
pud a. visit to England, but Harold himself, on one occa- 
sion, made an excursion to N'ormandj. The circumstaitcee 
of this expedition were, ia some respeots, quite extnuw- 
dinarj, and illustrate in a striking manner some of the 
peculiar ideas and customs of the times. Ihej were aa 
follows :— 

During the life of Harold's father Godwin, there was a 
Terj serious quarrel between him, that is, Godwin, and 
King Edward, in which both the king and his rebellious 
subject marshalled their forces, and for a time waged 
against each other an open and sanguinarj war. In this 
contest the power of Godwin had proved so formidable, 
and the military forces which he succeeded in marshalling 
under his banners were so great, that Edward's gorem- 
ment was unable effectually to put him down. At length, 
tSt^T a long and terrible struggle, which involved a large 
part of the country in the horrors of a civil war, the 
belligerents made a treaty with each other, which settled 
their quarrel by a sort of compromise. Godwin was to 
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retain his higk position and rank as a subject, and to 
Gontinue in the government of certain portions of the 
island which had long been under his juzasdietion ; he, 
on his part, promising to dismiss his armies, and to make 
war upon the king no more. He bound himself to the 
faithful performance of these covenants by giving the king 
hostages. 

The hostages given up on such oocasLons were always 
near and dear relatives and friends, and the understanding 
was, that if the party giving Ihem failed in fulfilling his 
jobligations, the innocent and helpless hostages were to be 
entirely at the mercy of the other party into whose custody 
they had been given. The latter would, in such cases, 
imprison them, torture them, or put them to death, with a 
greater or less degree of severity in respect to the infliction 
of pain, according to the degree of exasperation -v^Mch the 
real or fancied injury which he had received awakened in 
his mind. 

This cruel method of binding £erce and unprincipled 
men to the performance of their promises has been univer- 
sally abandoned in modern times ; though in the rude and 
early stages of civilisation it has been practised among all 
nations ancient and modem. The hostages chosen were 
often of young and tender years, and were always such as 
to render the separation which took place when they were 
torn from their friends most painful, as it was the very 
object of the selection to obtain those who were most 
bdoved. They were delivered into the hands of those 
whom they had always regarded as their bittereat enemies, 
and who, of course, were objects of aversion and terror. 
They were sent away into places of confinement and sediu- 
sion, and kept in the custody of strangers, where they lived 
in perpetual fear that some new outbreak between the 
contending parties would occur, and consign them to tor- 
ture or death. The cruelties sometimes inflicted, in sudi 
cases, on the innocent hostages, were svrful. At one time^ 

a 
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during the contentions between Ethelred and Canute, 
Canute, being driven across the country to the sea-coast, 
and there compelled to embark on board his ships to make 
his escape, was cruel enough to cut off the hands and the 
feet of some hostages which Ethebed had previously given 
him, and leave them writhing in "agony on the sands of the 
shore. 

The hostages which are particularly named by historians 
as given by Godwin to King Edward were his son ftnd 
his grandson. Their names were Ulnoth and Hacune. 
Ulnoth, of course, was Harold*s brother, and Hacune his 
nephew. Edward, thinking that Grodwin would contrive 
some means of getting these securities back into his 
possession again if he attempted to keep them in England, 
decided to send them to Normandy, and to put them under 
the charge of William the duke for safe keeping. When 
Godwin died, Harold applied to Edward to give up the 
hostages, since, as he alleged, there was no longer any 
reason for detaining them. They had been given as 
security for GodwirCs good behaviour, and now Godwin 
was no more. 

Edward could not well refuse to surrender them, and 
yet, as Harold succeeded to the power, and evidently 
possessed all the ambition of his father, it seemed to be, 
politically, as necessary to retain the hostages now as it 
had been before. Edward, therefore, without absolutely 
refusing to surrender them, postponed and evaded com- 
pliance with Harold's demand, on the ground that the 
hostages were in Normandy. He was going, he said, to 
send for them as soon as he cotdd make the necessary 
arrangements for bringing them home in safety. 

Under these circumstances, Harold determined to go 
and bring them himself. He proposed this plan to Edward. 
Edward would not absolutely refuse his consent, but he 
did all in his power to discourage such an expedition. He 
told Harold that WOliam of Normandy was a crafty and 
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powerful man ; that by going into his dominions he would 
put himself enlJrelj into his power, and would be certun 
t)0 involTe himself in some serioua difficulty. This inter- 
view between Harold and the 
king is commemorated on the 
Bayeux tapestry by the an- 
nexed uncouth design. 

What effect Edward's dia- 
approTol of the project pro- 
duced upon Harold's mind is 
not cert^nly known. It ia 
true that he went across the 
' Channel, bat the accounts of 
tbe crossing are confused and 
contradictory, some of them stating that, while sculing tor 
pleasure with a party of attendants and companions on the 
coast, he was blown oS from the shore and driven across 
to France by a storm. The probability, however, is, that 
this story was only a pretence. He was determined to go, 
but, not wishing to act openly in defiance of the king's 
wishes, be contrived to be blown off, in order to make it 
seem that he went, against his wilL 

At all events, the tlorm was real, whether his being 
compelled to leave the English shores by the power of it 
was real or pretended. It carried him, too, out of his 
course, driving him up the Channel to the eastwu^ of 
Normandy, where he had intended to land, and at length 
throwing. his galley, a wreck, on the shore, not far from 
the mouth of the Somme. The galley itself was broken 
up, but Harold and his company escaped to land. They 
found that they were in the dominions of a cert^ prince 
who held possessions on that coast, whose styla and titia 
was Guy, Count of Pouthien. 

The law in those days was, that wrecks became tha 
property of the lord of ih6 territory on the shores of which 
thef occurred ; imd not only were the ships and the goods 
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which tbej contained Qma confiscated in case of sucli a 
disaater, but the owners tbenuelfes became liable to be 
seized and held c^ttive for a ransom. Harold, knowing 
hia danger, waa attempting to secrete himEelf on the coast 
till he could get to Normandy, when a fisherman who saw 
him, and knew by his dress 'and appearauoe, and by the 
deference with which be was treated 1^ the rest of the 
company, that he was a man of great consequence in his 
native land, went to the count, and said tiiat for ten crowns 
he would show him where there was a man who would be 
worth a thousand to him. The count came down with lus 
retinue to the coast, s^ed the unfortunate adventurers, 
took possession of all the goods and baggi^e that the 
waves had spared, and shut the men themselves up in his 
castle at Abbevdle till they could pay their ransom. 




Harold remonstrated against this treatment. He said 
tjiat be was on his way to Normandy on business of great 
importance with the duke, from the King. of England, and 
that he could not be detained. But the count was very 
decided in refusing to let bim go without his ransom.- 
Bvold then sent word to WiUiam, acquainting him witb. 
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bta situation, and asldiig him to effect bis release. William 
lent to the count, demanding that he should ^ve his pri- 
Hmer op. All these things, howerer, only tended to elevate 
and enlarge tie count's ideas of the value and importance 
of the prize which he had been so fortauate to secure. 
He persisted in refusing to give hi") up witboat ransom. 
Fintdlj, William paid the ransom, in. the shape of a large 
sum of monej, and the cession, in addition, of a considerable 
teiritory. Harold and his companions in bondage were 
then delivered to William's messfengera, and conducted by 
Haaa in safety to Rouen, where William was tben reeidut^ 




William received his distinguished guest with every 
possible mark of the most honourable consideration. He 
was escorted with great parade and ceremony into the 
palace, lodged in the most snmptnous maimer, provided 
Trith every necessary supply, and games, and military 
spectacles, and feasts and entertainments without number, 
were aiTanged to celebrate lus visit. William informed " 
him that he was at liberty to return to England whenever 
he pleased, and that his brother and his nephew, lie hos- 
tages that he had come to seek, were at his disposal. He, 
however, urged him not to return immediately, but to 
remain a short time in Normandy witli his companions. 
Harold accepted tie invitation. 

All this exuberance of hospitality had its origin, as the 
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reader will readily diyine, in tlie duke^s joy in finding the 
only important rival likely to appear to contest Ms clainm 
to the English crown so fully in his power, and in the hope 
which he entertained of so managing affairs at this visit as 
to divert Harold^s mind from the idea of becoming the 
King of England himself^ and to induce him to pledge 
himself to act in his, that is, William^s favour. He took, 
therefore, all possible pains to make him enjoy his yisit 
in ]^ormandy; he exhibited to him the wealth and the 
resources of the country— conducting him from place to 
place to visit the castles, the abbeys, and the towns — and, 
finally, he proposed that he should accompany him on a 
military expedition into Brittany, 

Harold, pleased with the honours conferred upon him, 
and with the novelty and magnificence of the scenes to 
whicl^ he was introduced, entered heartily into all these 
plans, and his companions and attendants were no less 
pleased than he. William knighted many of these followers 
of Harold, and made them costly presents of horses, and 
banners, and suits of armour, and other such gifts as were 
calculated to captivate the hearts of martial adventurers 
such as they. William soon gained an entire ascendancy 
over their minds, and when he invited them to accompany 
him on his expedition into Brittany, they were all eager 
to go. 

Brittany was west of Normandy, and on the frontiers 
of it, so that the expedition was not a distant one. Kor 
was it long protracted. It was, in fact, a sort of pleasure 
excursion, William taking his guest across the frontier into 
his neighbour's territory, on a marauding party, just as a 
nobleman in modem times would take a party into a forest 
to hunt. William and Harold were on the most intimate 
and Mendly terms possible during the continuance of this 
campaign. They occupied the same tent, and ate at the 
same table. Harold evinced great military talents and 
much bravery in the various adventures which they met 
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with in Brittany, and William felt more than ever the desir-* 
ableness of securing his influence on his, that is, WiUiam*s 
side, or, at least, of preventing his becoming an open rival 
and enemy. On their return from Brittany into Normandy, 
he judged that the time had arrived for taking his measures. 
He accordingly resolved to come to an open understanding 
with Harold in respect to his plans, and to seek his co- 
operation. 

He introduced the subject, the historians say, one day 
as they were riding along homeward from their excursion, 
and had been for some time talking familiarly on the way, 
relating tales to one another of wars, battles, sieges, and 
hair-breadth escapes, and other such adventures as formed 
generally the subjects of narrative conversation in those 
days. At length, William, finding Harold, as he judged, 
in a favourable mood for such a communication, introduced 
the subject of the English realm and the approaching demise 
of the crown. He told him confidentially that there had 
been an arrangement between him, ^William, and King 
Edward for some time, that Edward was to adopt him as 
his successor. William told Harold, moreover, that he 
should rely a great deal on his co-operation and assistance 
in getting peaceable possession of the kingdom, and pro- 
mised to bestow upon him the very highest rewards and 
honours in return if he would give him his aid. The only 
rival claimant, William said, was the young child Edgar, 
and he had no friends, no party, no military forces, and no 
means whatever for maintaining his pretensions. On the 
other hand, he, William, and Harold had obviously all the 
power in their own hands, and if they could only co-operate 
together on a common understanding, they would be sure 
to have the power and the honours of the English realm 
entirely at their disposal* 

Harold listened to all these suggestions, and pretended 
to be interested and pleased* He was, in reality, interested, 
but he was not pleased* He wished to secure the kingdom 
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£ar Iiimflelf^ not merely to obtam a sBare, however large, of 
ks pow^r and its honoimi as tiie subject of another. £Eb 
waa, however, too wary to errince hia diq)leas{ire. ChL the 
contrary, he aiaented to the. plan^ professed to enter into it 
with all hia heart, and expressed his readiness to conmienoe 
immediately the necessary preliminary measures for carrying 
it into execution. William was much gratified wilii the 
successful result of his negotiation, and the two chieftaan^ 
rode home to William's palace in 'Normandy, banded toge- 
ther, apparency, by very strong ties^ In secret, however, 
Harold was resolving to efifect his departure from Nor- 
mandy a& soon as possible, and to take immediate and most 
effectual measures for seeuring tiie Idxtgdom of Ea^aad 
to himself^ witiiout any segard to the promises that he 
had made to William. 

Nor must it be supposed that William, himself placed 
any positive reliance on mere promises from Harold. He 
immediately began to form plans for binding him. to the 
performance of Ms stipulations, by the mod! s then com- 
monly employed for securing the fulfilment of covenants 
noAde among princes. These methods were tiiree— inter- 
marriages, tiie giving of hostages, and solemn oaths. 

William proposed two marriages as- means of strength«> 
oning the alliance between himself and Harold. Harold 
was to give to William one of his daughters that William 
Qu^t marry her to one of his: Norman chieftains. This 
would be, of course, placing her in William*s power,, and 
making her a hostage all but in name. Harold, howevsr, 
eonsented. The second marriage proposed was between 
William*8 daughter and HiarQld himself; but as his daughter 
was a child of only seven years o£ age, it ooidd only be a 
betrothment that could- taice place at that time. HoDold 
acceded to this proposal, too, and arrangements were made 
fbr hasdng the faith of the. parties pledged to one another 
in the most solemn manner. A great assembly of all the 
hwig^tifft nobles, and ladiea q£ the court was convened^ and. 
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the eeremonj of pledging the troth between the fierce 
warrior and the gentle and wondering child was performed 
with as much pomp and parade as if it had been an actaal 
wedding. The name of the girl was Adela. 

In. respect to hostages^ William determined to detam 
one of those whom Harold, as will be recollected, had come 
into Normandy to recover. He told him, therefore, that he 
might take with him his nephew Hacune, but that Ulnoth, 
his brother, should remain, and William would bring him 
orer himself when he came to take possession of the king- 
dom. Harold was extremdj unwilling to leave his brother 
thus in William^s power ; but as he knew very well that 
his being allowed to return to England himself would 
depend upon his not evincing any reluctance to giving 
William security, or manifesting any other indication that 
he was not intending to keep his plighted faith, he readily 
consented, and it was thus settled that Ulnoth should 
x>emaim. 

Finally, in order to hold Harold to the Mfilment of 
his promises by every possible form of obligation, William 
proposed liiat he should take a public and solemn oath, in 
like presence of a large assembly of all the great poten- 
tates and chief^ins of the realm, by which he should bind 
himself, under tiie most awful sanctions, to keep his word. 
Harold made no objection ter this eillier. He considered 
himself as, in fact, in duress, and his acdons as not free. 
He was in William's power, and was influenced in all he 
did by a desire to escape from Normandy, and once more 
recover his liberty. He accordingly decided, in his own 
aodad, l&at whatever oaths he might take he should after* 
ward consider as forced upon him, and consequently aa 
null and void, and was ready, therefbre, to take any that 
WiUiam might propose. 

The great assembly was accordingly convened. In the 
middle of the council hall there was placed a great chair 
of state, which was covered widi a doth of gold. Upon 
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this cloth, and raised considerably above the seat, vas the 
fnissalj that is, the book of service of the Catholic Church, 
written on parchment and splendidly illuminated. The 
book was open at a passage from one of the Evangelists-!- 
the Evangelists being a portion of the Holy Scriptures 
which was, in those days, supposed to invest an oath with 
the most solemn sanctions. 

Harold felt some slight misgivings as he advanced in 
the midst of such an imposing scene as the great assembly 
of knights and ladies presented in the council hall, to 
repeat his promises in the very presence of God, and to 
imprecate the retributive curses of the Almighty on the 
violation of them, which he was deliberately and fully 
determined to incur. He had however, gone too far to 
retreat now. He advanced, therefore, to the open missal, 
laid his hand upon the book, and, repeating the words 
which William dictated to him from hb throne, he took 
the threefold oath required, namely to aid William to the 
utmost of his power in his attempt to secure the succession 
to the English crown, to marry William*s daughter Adela 
as soon as she should arrive at a suitable age, and to send 
over forthwith from England his own daughter, that she 
3night be espoused to one of William's nobles. 

As soon as the oath was thus taken, William caused the 
missal and the cloth of gold to be removed, and there 
appeared beneath it, on the chair of state, a chest, contain* 
ing the sacred relics of the Church, which William had 
secretly collected from the abbeys and monasteries of his 
dominions, and placed in this concealment, that, without 
Harold's being conscious of it, their dreadful sanction 
might be added to that which the Holy Evangelists 
imposed. These relics were fragments of bones set in 
caskets and frames, and portions of blood — ^relics, as the 
monks alleged, of apostles or of the Saviour — and small 
pieces of wood, similarly preserved, which had been 
portions of the cross of Christ or of his thorny crown* 
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These tilings were treasured up with great solemnity in 
the monastic establishments, and in the churches of liiese 
early times, and were regarded with a veneration and awe, 
of which it is almost beyond onr power even to conceivet 
Harold trembled when he saw what he had unwittingly done. 
He was terrified to thiok how much, more dreadftd was the 
force of the imprecations that he had uttered than he had 
imagined while uttering them. But it was too late to undo 
what he had done. The assembly was finally dismissed* 
William thought he had the conscience of his new ally firmly 
secured, and Harold began to prepare for leaving Normandy. 

He continued on excellent terms with William until his 
departure. William accompanied him to the sea-shore 
when the time for his embarkation arrived, and dismissed 
him at last with many farewell honours, and a profusion of 
presents, Harold set sail, and, crossing the Channel in 
safety, he landed in England. 

He commenced immediately an energetic system of 
measures to strengthen his own cause, and prepare the 
way for his own accession. He organised his party, 
collected arms and munitions of war, and did all that he 
could to ingratiate himself with the most powerful and 
wealthy nobles. He sought the favour of the king, too, 
and endeavoured to persuade him to discard Williajn. 
The king was now old and infirm, and was growing'^ more 
and more inert and gloomy as he advanced in age. His 
mind was occupied altogether in ecclesiastical rites and 
observances, or plunged in a torpid and lifeless melancholy, 
which made him averse to giving any thought to the course 
which the affairs of his kingdom were to take afler he was 
gone. He did* not care whether Harold or William took 
the crown when he laid it aside, provided they would allow 
him to die in peace. 

He had had, a few years previous to this time, a plan of 
making a pilgrimage to Jemsalein, but had finally made, an 
arrangement with the pope, allowing him to build a cathe- 
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dral church, to be dedicated to St. Peter, a few miles west 
of London, in lieu of his pilgrimage. There was already a 
cathedral church or mifutter in the heart of London which 
was dedicated to St. Paul. The new one was afterward 
often called to distinguish it from the other, the we^ min-* 
ster, which designation, Westminster, became afterward its 
regular name. It was on this spot, where Westminster 
Abbey now stands, that Edward*s church was to be built. 
It was just completed at the time of which we are speaking, 
and the king was preparing for the dedication of it. He 
summoned an assembly of all the prelates and great ecclc" 
siastical dignitaries of the land, to convene at London in 
order to dedicate the new cathedral. Before they were 
ready for the service, the king was taken suddenly sick. 
They placed him upon his couch in his palace chamber, 
where he lay, restless, and moaning in pain, and repeating 
incessantly, half in sleep and half in delirium, the gloomy 
and threatening texts of Scripture which seemed to haunt 
his mind. He was eager to have the dedication go on, 
and they hastened the service in order to gratify him by 
having it performed before he died. The next day he 
was obviously failing. Harold and his friends were very 
earnest to have the departing monarch declare in his favour 
before he died, and their coming and going, and their loud 
discussions, rude soldiers as they were, disturbed his dying 
hours. He sent them word to choose whom they would 
for king, duke or earl, it was indifferent to him, and thus 
expired. 

Harold had made his arrrangements so well, and had 
managed so effectually to secure the influence of all the 
powerful nobles of the kingdom, that they immediately 
convened and oflTered him the crown. Edgar was in the 
court of Edward at the time, but he was too young to 
make any effort to advance his claims. He was, in' fact, a 
foreigner, though in the English royal line. He had been 
brought up on the Continent of Europe, and could not 
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even speak the English tongue. He acquiesced, therefore, 
without complaint, in these proceedings, and was even 
present as a consenting spectator on the occasion of Harold's 
coronation, which cerempnj was performed with great 
pomp and parade, at St. Paul's, in London, very soon after 
King Edward's death. Harold rewarded Edgar for his 
complaisance and discretion by conferring upon him the 
honour of knighthood immediately after the coronation, 
and in the church where the ceremony was performed. 
He also conferred similar rewards and honours upon many 
other aspiring and ambitious men whom he wished to secure 
to his side. He thus seemed to have secure and settled 
possession of the throne. 

Previously to this time, Harold had married a young 
lady of England, a sister of two very powerful noblemen, 
and the richest heiress in the realm. This marriage 
greatly strengthened his influence in England, and helped 
to prepare the way for his accession to the supreme power. 
The tidings of it, however, when they crossed the Channel 
and reached the ears of William of Normandy, as the act 
was an open and deliberate violation of one of the cove- 
nants which Harold Had made with William, convinced the 
latter that none of these covenants would be kept, and 
prepared him to expect all that afterwards followed. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

TEE TBErAKATIOHS. 

3 messenger who brought William the 
I tidings of Harold's accession to the throne 
a man named Tostig, Harold's brother. 
' Though he was Harold's brother, he was 
still his bitterest enemy. Brothers are 
seldom friends in families where there ia a 
>wn to be contended for. There were, of course, 
public modes of communicating intelligence in 
tliribe days, and Tostig had learned the facts of 
_ Iwnrd's death and Harold's coronation through 

spies which he had stationed at certain points on the coast- 
He was himself, at tliat time, on the Continent. He rode 
with all speed to Rouen to communicate the news to 
William, eager to incite bii" to commence hostilities agfunst 
his brother. 

When Tostig oxrived at Boucn, William was in a park 
which lay in the vicinity of the city, trying a new bow that 
had been recently made for him. William was a man of 
prodigious muscular strength, and they gave him the credit 
of l>eing able to use easily a bow which nobody else could 
bend. A part of this credit was doubtless due to the 
etiquette whicli, in royal palaces and grounds, leads all 
sensible courtiers to take good care never to succeed in 
attempts to excel the king. But, notwithstanding this 
consideration, there ia no doubt that the duke really 
merited a great portion of the commendation that he 
received for his strength and dexterity in the use of the 
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bow. It was a weapon in wHch he took great intepest. 
A new one bad been made for him, of great elasticitj and 
strength, and he had gone out into his park, wxUi his 
officers, to trj its powers, when Tostig arrived. Tostig 
followed him to the place, and there advancing to his side, 
communicated the tidings to him privately. 

William was greatly moved by the intelligenoe. His 
arrow dropped upon the ground. He gave the bow to an 
attendant. He stood for a time speechless, tjbxg and 
untying the cordon of his cloak in his abstraction. Presently 
he began slowly to move away firom the place, and to return 
towards the city. His attendants followed him in silence, 
wondering what the exciting tidings could be which had 
produced so sudden and powerful an eiSect. 

William went into the castle hall, and walked to and 
iro a long time, thoughtful and evidently agitated. His 
attendants waited in silence, afraid to speak to him. 
Kumours began at length to circulate among them in 
respect to the natulre of the intdUgence which had been 
received. At length, a great officer of state, named Fitz- 
osborne, arrived at the castle. As he passed throu^ ike 
€0urt-yard and gates, the attendants and the people, 
knowing that he possessed in a great degree the confidence 
of his sovereign, asked him what the tidings were that had 
-made such an impression. ^^ I know nothing certain aibout 
it,** said he, '^but I will soon learn." So sayii^ he 
advanced toward William, and accosted him by saying, 
^*Why should you conceal from ms your news? It is 
reported in the city that the King of England is dead, 
and that Harold has violated his oaths i» you, and has 
seized the kingdom. Is that true ? " 

William acknowledged that that was the intel%emoe by 
which he had been so vexed and diagrined. FitBodiiQame 
urged the duke not to allow mek events to depress or 
^irit him. ^As lor the death of Edward,** said he, 
'^^tiiat is an event past aod smce, and tsnmot be recaied; 

H 
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but Harold*8 nrarpaiion and treachery admits of a very 
easy remedy. You haye the right to the throne, and you 
hare the soldiers necessary to enforce that right. Undertake 
the enterprise boldly. You will be sure to succeed.*' 

William reYolved the subject in his mind for a few 
d&ys, during which the exasperation and anger which the 
first receipt of the intelligence had produced upon him was 
succeeded by calm but indignant deliberation, in respect to 
the course which he should pursue. He concluded to call 
a great coimcil of state, and to lay the case before thenw- 
not for the purpose of obtaining their advice, but to cafi 
their attention to the crisis in a formal and solemn manner, 
and to prepare them to act in concert in the subsequent 
measures to be pursued. The result of the deliberations 
of this council, guided doubtless by William's own designs, 
was that the first step should be to send an embassy to 
Harold to demand of him the fulfilment of his promises. 

The messenger was accordingly despatched. He pro- 
ceeded to London, and laid before Harold the communication 
with which he had been entrusted. This communication 
recounted the three promises which Harold had made, 
namely, to send his daughter to Normandy to be married 
to one of William's generals ; to marry William's daughter 
himself; and to maintain William's claims to the English 
crown on the death of Edward. He was to remind Harold, 
also, of the solemnity with which he had bound himself to 
fulfil these obligations, by oaths taken in the presence of 
the most sacred relics of the Church, and in the most publie 
and deliberate manner. 

Harold replied — 

1. That as to sending over«his daughter to be married 
to one of William's generals, he could not do it, for his 
daughter was dead. He presumed, he said, that William 
did not wish him to send the corpse. 

2. In respect to marrying William's daughter, to whom 
he had been affianced in Normandy, he was sorry to say 
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tbat that was also out of his power, as he could not take 
a foreign wife without the consent of his people, which 
ho was confident would neyer be given; besides, he was 
obeady married, he said, to a Saxon lady of his own 
dominions. 

3. In regard to the kingdom, it did not depend upon 
Lim, he said, to decide who should rule over England as 
£dward*s successor, but upon the will of Edward himself, 
and upon the English people. The English barons and 
nobles had decided, with Edward*s concurrence, that he, 
Harold, was their legitimate and proper sovereign, and that 
it was not for him to controvert their will. However much 
he might be disposed to comply with William's wishes, and 
to keep his promise, it was plain that it was out of his 
power, for in promising him the English crown, he had 
promised what did not belong to him to give. 

4. As to his oaths, he said that, notwithstanding the 
secret presence of the sacred relics under the cloth of gold, 
he considered them as of no binding force upon his con- 
science, for he was constrained to take them as the only 
means of escaping from the duress in which he was virtu- 
ally held in Xormandy. Promises, and oaths even, whea 
extorted by necessity, were null and void. 

The messenger returned to Normandy with these replies, 
and William immediately began to prepare for war. 

His first measure was to call a council of his most 
confidential friends and advisers, and to lay the subject 
before them. They cordially approved of the plan of an 
invasion of England, and promised to co-operate in the 
accomplishment of it to the utmost of their power. 

The next step was to call a general council of all the 
chieftains and nobles of the land, and also the notables, as 
they were called, or principal officers and municipal autho* 
rities of the towns. The main point of interest for the 
consideration of this assembly was, whether the countiy 
would submit to the necessary taxation ibr rusing the 

h2 
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TeqTiiaEte funds. William had ample power, as duke, to 
decide upon the imrasdon and to undertake it. He could 
also, without much difficulty, raise the necessary number 
of men ; for every baron in his realm was bound, by the 
feudal conditions on which he held his land, to furnish his 
quota of men for any military enterprise in which his 
soyerelgn might see fit to engage. But, for so distant 
and vast an undertaking as this, William needed a much 
larger supply ef fimda than were usually required in the 
wars of those days. For raising such large supplies, the 
political institutions of the middle ages had not made any 
adequate provision. Governments then had no power of 
taxation, like that so freely exercised in modern times; 
and, even now, taxes in France and England take the form 
of grants from the people to the kings. And as to the 
contrivance, so exceedingly ingenious, by which inexhau^ 
tible resources are opened to governments at the present 
day — ^that is, the plan of borrowing the money, and leaving 
posterity to pay or repudiate the debt, us they please, no 
minister of finance had in William's day been brilliant 
enough to discover it. Thus, each ruler had to rely, then, 
mainly on the rents and income from his .own lands, and 
other private resources, for the comparatively small amount 
of money that he needed in his brief campaigns. But now 
William perceived that ships must be built and equipped, 
and great stores of provisions accumulated, and arms and 
munitions of war provided, all which would require a con- 
siderable outlay ; and how was this money to be obtained. 

The general assembly which he convened were greatly 
distracted by the discussion of the question. The quiet 
and peaceful citizens who inhabited the towns, the artisans 
ttnd tradesmen, who wished for nothing but to be allowed 
to go on in their industrial pursuits in peace; were opposed 
to* the whole project. They thought it unreasonable and 
absurd that they should be required to contribute £-om 
their earnings to enable their lord and xnaster to go off on 
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so distant and desperate an undertaking, from which^ 
even if successful, they could derive no benefit whatever. 
Many of the barons, too, were opposed to the scheme. 
They thought it very likely to end in disaster and defeat; 
and they denied that their feudal obligation to furnish men 
for their sovereign's wars was binding to the extent of 
requiring them to go out of the country asad beyond the sea, 
to prosecute his claims to the throne of another kingdom. 

Others, on the other hand, among the members of 
William's assembly, were strongly disposed to favour the 
plan. They were more ardent or more courageous than the 
rest, or perhaps their position and circumstances were such 
that they had more to hope &om the success of the enter- 
prise than they, or less to fear from its failure. Thus there 
was great diversity of opinion; and as the parliamentarj 
system of rules, by which a body of turbulent men^ in 
modem times, are kept in some semblance of organisation^ 
and, order during a debate, had not then been developed, 
the meeting of these Norman deliberators was, for a time, 
a scene of uproar and confusion. The members gathered 
in groups, each speaker getting around him as many as he 
could obtain to listen to his harangue ; the more quiet and 
passive portion of the assembly moving to and fi:o, from 
group to group, as they were attracted by the earnestness 
and eloquence of the different speakers, or by their approval 
of the sentiments which they heard them expressing. The 
scene, in hct, was like that presented in exciting times by .a 
political caucus ia America, before it is called to order 
by the chairman. 

Fitzosbome, the confidential friend and counsellor, wha 
has already been mentioned as the one who ventured to 
accost the duke at the time when the tidings of EdwardV 
death and of Harold's accession first reached him, now 
seeing that anything like definite and harmonious action on 
the part of this tumultuous assembly was out of the ques- 
tion, went to the duke, and pressed tahim to give up the 
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assembly as such, and make the best terms and arrange- 
ments that he could with the constituent elements of it, 
indiTiduallj and severally. He would himself, he said, 
furnish forty ships, manned, equipped, and provisioned; 
and he reconmiended to the duke to call each of the others 
into his presence, and ask them what they were individually 
willing to do. The duke adopted this plan, and it was 
wonderfully successful. Those who were first invited made 
large offers, and their offers were immediately registered in 
form by the proper officers. Each one who followed was 
emulous of the example of those who had preceded him, 
and desirous of evincing as much zeal and generosity as 
they. Then, besides, the duke received these vassals with 
80 much condescension and urbanity, and treated them with 
so much consideration and respect as greatly to flatter their 
vanity, and raise them in their own estimation, by exalting 
their ideas of the importance of the services which they 
could render in carrying so vast an enterprise to a suc- 
cessful result. In a word, the tide turned like a flood in 
favour of granting liberal supplies. The nobles and knights 
promised freely men, money, ships, arms, provisions — every 
thing, in short, that was required ; and when the work of 
receiving and registering the offers was completed, and the 
officers summed up the aggregate amount, William found, 
to his extreme satisfaction, that his wants were abundantly 
supplied. 

There was another very important point which William 
adopted immediate measures to secure, and that was obtain- 
ing the Papers approval of his intended expedition. The 
moral influence of having the Roman pontiff on his side 
would, he knew, be of incalculable advantage to him. He 
sent an embassage, accordingly, to Rome, to lay the whole 
subject before his holiness, and to pray that the pope would 
declare that he was justly entitled to the English crown, 
and authorise him to proceed and take possession of it by 
force of arms. Lanfranc was the messenger whom he 
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employed^-the same Lanfranc who had been so successfuly 
some years before, in the negotiations at Rome connected 
with the confirmation of William and Matilda*s marriage. 

Lanfranc was equally successful now. The x>ope, after 
examining William's claims, pronounoed them valid. He 
decided that William was entitled to the rank and honours 
of King of England. He caused a formal diploma to be 
made out to this -effect. The diploma was elegantly exe* 
cuted, signed with the cross, according to the pontifical 
custom, and sealed with a roiuid leaden seal.'* 

It was, in fact, very natural that the Roman authorities 
should take a favourable view of William's enterprise, 
and feel an interest in its success, as it was undoubtedly 
fi>r the interest of the church that William, rather than 
Harold, should reign over England, as the accession of 
William would bring the English realm far more fully 
under the influence of the Roman church. WiUiam had 
always been very submissive to the pontifical authority, as 
was shown in his induct in respect to the question of his 
marriage. He himself, and al^o Matilda, his wife, had 
always taken a warm interest in the welfare^nd prosperity 
of the abbeys, the monasteries, the churches, and the other 
religious establishments of the times. Then the very cir- 
cumstance that he sent his ambassador to Rome to submit 
his cliums to the pontiff's adjudication, while Harold did not 
do so, indicated a greater deference for the authority of the 
church, and made it probable that he would be a far more 
obedient and submissive son of the church, in his manner of 
ruling his realm, if he should succeed in gaining possession 
of it, than Harold his rival. The pope and his counsellors 
at Rome thought it proper to take all these things into the 
account in deciding between William and Harold, as they 
honestly believed, without doubt, that it was their first and 

* The Latin name for sneh a seal was hulla. It ia on aooonni of 
this Bort of seal, whieh is cnstomarily affixed to themi that papal edicts 
have reeeived tiie name of bnik. 
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highest duty to exalt and a^randize, hj every possihle' 
means, the spiritaal authority of the sacred laatitiition OTer 
which tbej were called to preside. 

The pope and his eardinais^ accordmglj, espoused 
Winiam's cause yery maealj. In addition tm the £plonift 
"vl^ch guTe Wiiiiam fonnaL authority to take possesion 
of the English crown, the pope sent him a banner and a 
ring. The banner was of costly and elegant workmanship; 
its value, however, did not consist in its elegance or its cost, 
but in a solemn benediction which his holiness pronounced 
over it, by which it was rendered sacred and invifolable. 
The banner, thus blessed, was forwarded to William by 
Lanfranc with great care. 

It was accompanied by the ring. The ring was of gold^ 
and it contained a diamond of great value. The goM and 
tile diamond both, however, served only as settings to pre- 
serve and honour something of far greater value than ikey. 
This choice treasure was a hair £rom the head of the Aposde 
Peter! a sacred relic of miraculous virtueamd of inestimable 
value. 

When the dtUct, with its leaden seaJ^ and tiie banner and 
the ring, arrived in Kormandy, they produced a great and 
imiversal esdtement. To have bestowed upon the enter- 
prise 1&US emphatically the solemii sanction of tiie great 
i^iritual head of the church, to^whom ihe great mass of the 
peoi^e looked up. with' an awe and a reverence almost 
divine, was to seal indissolubly the rightfulness of the enter- 
prise, and to insure its success. There was thenceforward 
no difficulty in procuring men or means. Everybody was 
eager to share in ^ke glory, and to obtain the rewards, of an 
enterprise ikas commended by an authority duly commis-- 
sioned to express, in all such cases, the judgment of heaven*. 

Finding thai the current was thus &My setting in his 
favour, William sent proclamations into all the countries 
surrounding Normandy, inviting knights, and sordiers, and 
adventurers of every degree to join him in his projected^ 
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enterprise. Theae procDooiatioiss awakened nniversal atten- 
tion. Great numbers of adventurous men determined to 
enter William's servke. Horses, arms, and aceoutrements 
were everywhere in great demand. The invasion of England 
and the question of joining it vrere the universal topics of 
conversation. The. roads were covered with kn^hts and 
sfddiers, some on horseback and alcme, others in bands, large 
or small, all proceeding to i^^ormandj to tender their ser* 
vices. William received them all, and made liberal promises 
to bestow rewards ami honours upon them in England, in 
the event of his suceesa. To some he offered pay in money, 
to others booty, to others office and power. Every one had 
his price. Even the priests and dignitaries of the church 
jdzared the general entiiusiaBm* One of them furnished 
a ship and twenty armed men, under an agreement to be 
appointed bishop of a certain valuable English diocese when 
William should be established on his throne. 

While all these movements were going on in the interior 
of the country, all the seaports and towns along the coast of 
iNonmindy presented a very busy scene of naval prepara* 
tion. Naval arehitects were employed in great numbers in 
building and fitting out vessels. Some were constructed 
and ftimifihed for the transportation of men, others for 
conveying provisioxis and munitions of war ; and lighters 
and boats were built foir ascending the rivers, and for 
aiding in landing troops upon shelving shores. Smiths 
and armourers were occupied incessantly in manufacturing 
spears, and swords, and coats of mail ; while vast numbers 
of labouring men and beasts of burden were employed in 
conveying arms and materials to and from the manufae- 
toriefr to die ships, and from one point of embarkation to 
another. 

As soon as WiUiam had put all these busy agencies thus 
in sncoessful operation, he conndered that there was one 
more point which it was necessary for him to secure before 
finally embarking, and that was the co-operation and aid 
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of the French king, whose name at this time was Philip. 
In his character of Duke of Normandy the King of France 
was his liege lord, and he was bound to act, in some degree, 
under an acknowledgment of his superior authority. In 
his new capacity, that is, as King of England, or rather, as 
heir to the English kingdomi, he was, of course, wholly 
independent of Philip, and, consequently, not bound by 
any feudal obligation to look to him at all. He thought it 
most prudent, however, to attempt, at least, to conciliate 
Philip's favour, and accordingly, leaving his officers and 
his workmen to go on with the work of organising his 
army and of building and equippii^ the fleet, he set off 
himself on an expedition to the court of the French king. 
He thought it safer to undertake this delicate mission 
himself, rather than to entrust it to an ambassador or deputy. 

He found Philip at his palace of St. Germain's which 
was situated at a short distance from Paris. The duke 
assumed, in his interview with the king, a very respectful 
and deferential air and manner. Philip was a very 
young man, though haughty and vain. William was very 
much his superior, not only in age and experience, but in 
talents and character, and in personal renown. Still, he 
approached the monarch with all the respectful observances 
due from a vassal to his sovereign, made known his plans, 
and asked for Philip's approbation and aid. He was 
willing, he said, in case that aid was afforded him, to 
hold his kingdom of England, as he had done the duchy of 
Kormandy, as a dependency of the French crown. 

Philip seemed not at all disposed to look upon the 
project with favour. He asked William who was going to 
take care of his duchy while he was running off after a 
kingdom. William replied at first that that was a subject 
which he did not think his neighbours need concern them- 
selves about. Then thinking, on reflection, that a more 
respectful answer would be more politic, under the circum- 
stances of the case, he added, that he was providentially 
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blessed inth a prudent wife and loving subjects, and that 
be thought he might safely leave his domestic affairs in 
their hands until he should return. Philip still opposed 
the plan. It was quixotic, he said, and dangerous. He 
strongly advised William to abandon the scheme, and be 
content with his present possessions. Such desperate 
schemes of ambition as those he was contemplating would 
only involve him in ruin. 

Before absolutely deciding the case, however, Philip 
called a council of his great nobles and officers of state, 
and laid William^s proposals before them. The result of 
their deliberations was to confirm Philip in his first 
decision. They said that the rendering to WiUiam the 
aid which he desired would involve great expense, and be 
attended with great danger ; and as to William's promises to 
hold England as a vassal of the King of France, they had no 
faith in the performance of them. It had been very difficult, 
they said, for many years, for the kings of France to maintaiA 
any effectual authority over the dukes of Normandy, and 
when once master of so distant and powerful a realm as 
England, all control over them would be sundered for ever. 

Philip then gave William his final answer in accordance 
with these counsels. The answer was received, on William's 
part, with strong feelings of disappointment and displeasure. 
Philip conducted the duke to his retinue when the hour of 
departure arrived, in order to soothe, as far as possible, his 
irritated feelings, by dismissing him from his court with 
marks of his honourable consideration and regard. WiUiam, 
however, was not in a mood to be pleased. He told Philip, 
on taking leave of him, that he was losing the most powerful 
vassal that any lord sovereign ever had, by the course which 
he had decided to pursue. '* I would have held the whole 
realm of England as a part of your dominions, acknow- 
ledging you as sovereign over all, if you had consented to 
render me your aid, but I will not do it since you refuse* 
I shall feel bound to repay only those who assist me.'* 
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WilHam returned to Normandy, where all the prepa- 
rations for the expedition had been going on with great 
Tigour during his absence, and proceeded to make arrange- 
ments for the last great measure which it was necessary 
to take previous to his departure — theA was, tl^ regular 
constitution of a government to rule in Normandy while 
he should be gone. He determined to leave the supreme 
power in the hands of his wife, Matilda, appointing, at the 
same time, a number of civil and military officers as a 
council of regency, who were to assist her in her delibera- 
tions, by giving her information and advice, and to manage, 
under her direction, the different departments of the govern- 
ment. Her title was "Duchess R^ent," and she was 
installed into her office in a public and solemn manner, at 
a great assembly of the estates of the realm. At the close 
of the ceremonies, after William had given Matilda his 
charge, he closed his address by adding, " And do not let 
us fidl to enjoy the benefit of your prayers, and those of 
all the ladies of your court, that the blessing of God may 
attend us, and secure the success of our expedition. 

We are not necessarily to suppose, as we might at first 
be strongly inclined to do, that there was any special hypo- 
crisy and pretence in WilKam's Ihus proi^ssing to rely on the 
protection of heaven in the personal and political dangers 
which he was about to incur. It is probable that he honestly 
believed that the inheritance of the English crown was his 
right, and, that being the case, that a vigorous and manly 
effi>rt to enforce his right was a solemn duty. In Ihe pre- 
sent age of the world, now that there are so many countries 
in which intelligence, industry, and love of order are so 
extensively diffused that the mass of the community axe 
capable of organising and administering a government them*- 
selves, republicans are apt to look upon here<£tary sove- 
reigns as despots, ruling only for tiie purpose of promoting 
fteir own aggrandizem^t and the ends of an nnholy and 
selfish ambition. That there have been a great many sadi 
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despots no one can deny; but then, on the other hand, there 
have been many others who have acted, in a greater or less 
degree, under the influence of principles of duty in their 
political career. They h«ve honestly believed that the vast 
power with which, in coming forward into life, they have 
found themselves invested, without, in most cases, any 
agency of their own, was a trust imposed upiooi ibem bj 
Divine Providence, which could not innoaeitdy be hSA 
aside ; that on them devolved the protection sf the omn- 
munities over which they ruled from external liosti^y<,.aiiid 
the preservation of peace and order within, and the proniD- 
tion of the general industry and welfare, as an imperious 
and solemn duty ; and they have devoted their lives to the 
performance of this duty,*with the usual mixture, it is topue, 
of ambition and selfishness, but still, after all, wilii as much 
conscientiousness and honesty as the mass of men in the 
humbler walks of life evince in performing theirs. William' 
of Normandy appears to have been one of this latter class ; 
and in obeying the dictates of his amlntion in seeking to 
gain possession of the English crown, he no doubt con- 
sidered himself as fulfilling the obligations of duty too. 

However this may be, he went on with his preparations 
in the most vigorous and prosperous manner. Tlie whole 
country were enthusiastic in the cause ; and their belief 
that the enterprise about to be undertaken had unquestion- 
ably secured the favour of heaven, was confirmed by an 
extraordinary phenomenon which occurred just before the 
armament was ready to set sail. A comet appeared in the 
sky, which, as close observers declared, had a double tail. 
It was universally i^eed that this portended that England 
and Normandy were about to be combined, and to form a 
double kingdom, which ^ould exhibit to all mankind a 
wonderful spectacle of splendour. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



CROSBUta THE CHAtniGt~ 



HE place for the final assembling of the 
fleet which was to convej the expedition 
serosa the Channel, was the mouth of 
a small river called the Dive, which will be 

upon the following map, flowing from the 
bourhood of the castle of Falwse' northward 
lie aea. The grand gathering took place in the 
,ning of the month of September, in the year 
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14>66« This date, which marks the era of the iNorman 
Conquest, is one of the dates which students of history fix 
indelibly in the memory. 

The gathering of the fleet in the estuary of the Dive, 
and the assembling of the troops on the beach along its 
shores, formed a very grand and imposing spectacle. The 
' fleets of galleys, ships, boats, and barges covering the sur- 
face of the water — ^the long lines of tents under the cliffs 
on the land — ^the horsemen, splendidly mounted and glitter- 
ing with steel — the groups of soldiers, all busily engaged in 
transporting provisions and stores to and fro, or maMng the 
preliminary arrangements for the embarkation — ^the thou- 
sands of spectators, who came and went incessantly, and the 
duke himself, gorgeously dressed, and mounted on his war- 
horse, with the guards and officers that attended him — 
these, and the various other elements of martial parade and 
display usually witnessed on such occasions, conspired to 
produce a very gay and brilliant, as well as magnificent 
scene. 

Of course, the assembling of so large a force of men 
and of vessels, and the various preparations for the embarka- 
tion, consumed some time, and when, at length, all was 
ready, — ^which was" early in September, — ^the equinoctial 
gales came on, and it was found impossible to leave the port. 
There was, in fact, a continuance of heavy winds and seas, 
and stormy skies, for severfd Veeks. Short intervals, from 
time to time, occurred, when the clouds would break away, 
and the sun appear ; but these intervals did not liberate the 
fleet from its confinement, for they were not long enough in 
duration to allow the sea to go down, llie surf continued 
to come rolling and thundering in upon the shore, and over 
the sand-bars at the mouth of the river, making destruc- 
tion the almost inevitable destiny of any ship which should 
undertake to brave its fury.- The state of the skies gradu- 
ally robbed the scene of the gay and brilliant colours which 
first it wore. The vessels furled their sails, and drew in 
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their baniiers, and rode at anehor, presenting their heads 
doggedly to the storm. The men on the shore sought 
shelter in their tents. The spectators retired to their homes, 
while the duke and his officers watched the scuddjng clouds 
in the sky, day afler day, with great and increasing anxiety. 

In fact, William had very serious cause for apprehension 
in respect to the effect which this long-continued storm 
was to have on i^e success of his enterprise. The delay 
was a very serious consid^ation in itself^ for the winter 
>rould soon be drawing near. In one month more it would 
seem to be out of the question for such a Tast armament to 
cross the Channel at aH. Then, when men are embarking in 
such dark and hazardous undertakings as that in which 
William was now engaged, their spirits and tiieir energy rise 
and sink in great fluctuations, under the influence of Tery 
slight and inadequate causes ; and noldiing has greater influ- 
ence over them at such times than the aspect of the skies. 
William found that the ardour and enthusiasm of his anny 
were fast disappearing under the effects of chilling winds 
and driving rain. The feelings of discooitent and dq)ression 
which the frowning expression of the heavens awakened in 
their minds, were deepened and spread by the influaice of 
sympathy. The men had nothing to do, during the long 
and dreary hours of the day, but to anticipate hardships and 
dangers, and to entertaun one another, as they watched the 
clouds driving alox^^the cliffs, and the rolling of the soii^es 
in the offing, with anticipatioais of shipwrecks, battles, and 
defeats, and aU the oth^r gloomy forebodings which haunt 
the imagination of a discouraged and discontented soldier. 

Nor were these ideas of wrecks and destmction wholly 
imaginary. Although the body «f the fleet remained in the 
river, where it was sheltered from the winds, yet there .were 
many cases of jsingle ships that were from time to time 
exposed to them. These were«jdetached Teasels coming in 
late to the rendezYons, or small squadrons -sent out to some 
neighbouring port under sdme necessity c«aneoted with the 
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prcpwation?, ^ strong galleja, wliose. coinmu)ders, morq 
bold than the rest, were willing, in cases mil of absolute 
necessity, to brave the 4anger. Many of ihsae vessels wer^ 
wrecTced. The fragments of them, with the t)odles of UiQ 
drowned mariners, Were driven to the shore. The gl^Btly 
spectacles presented by these dead bodies^ swollen anil 
mangled, and half-buried in the sand, (u if, the se^liadbeeU 
endeavouring to hide the mischief it had! done, sbocjiecl anc| 
terrified the spectators who saw tl^m. , Willi^ gave orders 
to have all these bodies gathered up wid inferred 'secretly, 
as fast as they were found'; still, 'ekaggerateil rumours of 
the number and magnitude of .tteae disasters w^ circu^ 
lated ia the camp,.and the discontent and t^prehension g?ew 
every day more and mora alaimii^;. , 




TFiinam i^alVeS ^at he ttaust put t* sett at 'the rt-tf 
Brat possible opportninty. Ulie fkvonfable ocwui'on wis 
not long v^anting. The irind dlanged. The storm appeared 
to cease. A breeze sprang tip from the soatb, i>1fi(jh hesded 
back the surges frrmi ^e French Aore. WUDftin girvfrorden 
to emtiark. The tent^ were sEruiik. The fc^ga^ of'tAifc 
Bolfiera was sent on board lie transport '^sels; T^e taien 
themsdve^ crowded ittto greai fit-bottoitted boMa, passed 
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in masses to the ships from the shore. The spectators 
reappeared, and covered the cliffs and promontories near, 
to witness the final scene. The sails were hoisted, and the 
vast armament moved out upon the sea. 

The appearances of a favourable change in the weather 
proved fallacious aft€r all, for the clouds and storm returned, 
and after being driven, in apprehension and danger, about a 
hundred miles to the north-east along the coast, the fleet 
was compelled to seek refuge again in a harbour. The port 
which received them "was St. Valery, near Dieppe. The 
duke was greatly disappointed at being obliged thus again 
to take the land. Still, the attempt to advance had not 
been a labour wholly lost ; for, as the French coast here 
trends to the northward, they had been gradually narrowing 
the channel as they proceeded, and were, in fact, so far on 
the way towards the English shores. Then there were, 
besides, some reasons for touching here, before the final 
departure, to receive some last re-enforcements and sup- 
plies. William had also one more opportunity of com- 
municating with his capital and with Matilda. 

These delays, disastrous as they seemed to be, and 
ominous of evil, were nevertheless attended with one good 
effect, of which, however, William at the time was not 
aware. They led Harold, in England, to imagine that the 
enterprise was abandoned, and so put him off his guard. 
There were in those days, as has already been remarked, 
no regular and public modes of intercommunication, by 
which intelligence of important movements and events was 
spread everywhere, as now, with promptness and certainty. 
Governments were obliged, accordingly, to rely for infor- 
mation, in respect to what their enemies were doing, on 
rumours, or on the reports of spies. Rumours had gone 
to England in August that William was meditating aa 
invasion, and Harold had made some extensive preparations 
to meet and oppose him; but finding that he did not come 
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—that week after week of September passed away, and no 
signs of an enemy appeared, and gaining no certain infor- 
mation of the causes of the delay — he concluded that the 
enterprise was abandoned, or else, perhaps, postponed to 
the ensuing spring. Accordingly, as the winter was coming 
on, he deemed it best to commence his preparations for 
Bending his troops to their winter quarters. He disbanded 
some of them, and sent others away, distributing them in 
Tarious castles and fortified towns, where they would be 
sheltered from the rigours of the season, and saved from 
the exposures and hturdships of the camp, and yet, at the 
same time, remain within reach of a summons in case of any 
sudden emergency which might call for them. They were 
soon sunmioned, though not, in the first instance, to meet 
William, as will presently appear. 

While adopting these measures, however, which he 
thought the comfort and safety of his army required, 
Harold did not relax his vigilance in watching, as well as 
he could, the designs and movements of his enemy. He 
kept his secret agents on the southern coast, ordering them 
to observe closely everything that transpired, and to gather 
and send to him every item of intelligence which should 
find its way by any means across the Channel. Of course, 
William would do all in his power to intercept and cut off 
all communication ; and he was at this time very much 
aided in these efforts by the prevalence of the storms, 
which made it almost impossible for the fishing and trading 
vessels of the coast to venture out to sea, or attempt to 
cross the Channel. The agents of Harold, therefore, on 
the southern coast of England, found that they could 
obtain but very little information. 

At length, the king, unwilling to remtun any longer so 
entirely in the dark, resolved on sending some messengers 
across the sea into Normandy itself^ to learn positively 

what the true state of the case might be. Messengers 

i2 
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gok^. thiift wtw^y into tbo emeasayB temfcnr jvov into tlie 
^araay's cftnp^ beo<«ie» b^jBO dobgi, in iMyrtkL lav, spieM, 
.ftnd iaeiar^ if ikej iife ti^en, tlie penakj of. deslh* fllie 
^itnder^daa^ Uienilore, 10 6^4«eutidiy lu»«vd<ni»^ lotd asitiie 
de«ih wkieh « niiietod M cateB o€ delactkm *ifl an igno- 
niiaouA OMi^^iea being faw^v ^<^ ih^lr-t^nBt meii jure 
:verj «rerse to eseouBrleriBg^ the danger. ^Sdll, desperate 
-chiuwetert lore idwtiys to be.£litiiid m eampa jatld anmM, 
who ar* reader to -undevtaloe it o« bdasg pmnised nny 
fixtraordinar^r pajv 

Harold's spieei eofttme'dto ittake their vsy aenoB tie 
Obuumel, probably at soum poi»t far to tin east of Hofy 
maady, vheie the pasfiage k aadrrotr. Then tbey oame 
jalong the shtae^ diaguiaed as peasant of the couxubrytood 
they arrived at St. Yalery vhile WilHam's fleeifes weca theve. 
Here they began fo make their obaerratnuB* scnUinKfiing 
,!eiver7th]sig wkk elQse:atte»tiQft and care, and yet etaiAtoii^f 
^endbmroariiiig ilo eaoeeal thehr intevest in vhat thc^r caw. 
JSTotwitibalaiidl^g .<all theiv . vigiliuieei howovear, tluejr w«re 
.^diaeeyeredt pro^ved to be apies, ^and takea b^o«e WiHMH» 
'to reoeftTo their saBuleiieo. 

Instead of eoadomning them to de«tfb) vHeh ik»j 
ladonbtedly »ii|)poaed woiiid be their iskeyitablo fate, 
Wmhttk ordered tiiem to be set at Ittwty. "Go baofe^'* 
«eid he, "to Kii^ Harold, and teH hm be m^ have 
javed himself the expeiMe of sending spies i»to Normuid^ 
^ learn whatlamiafeparkig for bito. Be wiU soon kaow 
by o4iier xaeansr-^-miijcb sooaeis ia £ict, than he km^iBe^ 
Go and teU- hjbk from »e that he May put bimsrih^ if he 
pleaaes, in thee sajfral place he can ^id ia aU his domi&ioB^ 
and if he does not find i»y iuwd upon hian before the y«ar 
w «^ hie iievfit mied feat meagm as long 03. he Ures," 

J*or waathis e^pkjession of eonfide^ee in th^ suiaeess of 
«^ ineaaum irhiph be was tsJOng a H>ere en^ty boast. 
. Wimaw ^ew Hi9|Mer of Harold, aad he knew hh own. 
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The enterpvise. in vhibh iie had eukXaakeidt -wtm not a rash 
•drenfiue. It .was a oooly clelibeiwte, weli*«t>fittldered ]da* 
It appealed ^oarbltfid atiddatigQpaiia'in the eyed 6f laaalaiid, 
fat t^ meriB mp^rfioiatdbnerrconsi it Menied 6iia{>l^ att aggtes-^ 
«iv^ 'WBV ygagad hf a duke of ¥[omaitdy^ tb$ rulier ^ a 
O^mpamthel jr sttktJl > and > SaaigniAoaiit pron^iiee, agakol 
a kingp bf Eiiglaiid; the mimai^h oC c«ie 6f tlite gf^ateM 
and moA fKMHffiil. :Bealoia< m the 'Wa»l4i • WiUiatti,' d& -tii^ 
otiiep.hand, Tegandisd dtiaa an ^eBfM i6vL'iik& p^Urt of tbe^ 
vightfill hsxr^ . to a « thnae- to dispoaieMr a ntntfpt^.' BEb fld# 
oenfident of having tin. «lfmEta(th«^'^d ob'^^peflcliiMi of* a' 
ffP9$k pavt of .th^ conmiunit^ eif«a ia .EmgiMid; ihe niofKieilt^ 
hc^ ^nM^ shiovilwiii tliak> he wafi abli tO'^mad^taitl hid 
laghtS'; 9md' that he o6uid «faoir theitt' thMV bf « t^iy 
d«Mm'den»Qiiil3mlibnv'«ia»>«id£«tt tisM j^ beftive hhn, M^ 
the vaab fltet which -vraa xidialg al; andiop ki th<> harboffih,- 
and UL iifeJon^ liyieB of tents^ mied tvith whiyery, whieh^ 
CoveiBd the kndK . < . • . 

. On ODte; occasion^ when b6ss» of hia offionid were ei**' 
presabkg apprehemdeita of Harold's pow«r, and their i^s^- 
in respect te tfacip bdng able sw^ceaeftillf to oape with it,' 
WHliain replied that the more farmidaible Harold's pow^ 
should prov« to he, the better he should be pleased, as (he 
glory would he all the greater for them in harring ov^etcom^ 
it. "I have no objeetioo,'^ said he, ^tfaat you shonki 
entertain exalted ideas of his strength, though I wonder 
a little, that yon do not better appreciate our own. I need 
he noder no eomoeni lest he, at sach a distance, shoaid^ 
learn too nuseh, hy haa sfiesi about 1^ foiro^ wbkh I am' 
bringuDg against< him^ whea yon, who areiio-atear »e^ seeiiy 
to know. «» littln about it. • But do 'Mtt^ gS^e ^oiraeltes- an^ 
ooDOem. Tratt to the justice of your ca«yto aad to my 
iii ra si g h t^ (Peifbran your partis like uienv and yta^i #ilii findf 
that the reduk^> which I £ek< suse of, and y^au hvp^ioi, will 
certaialjp he attfained^'' < 
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The storm at length entirelj cleared away, and the 
armj and the fleet commenced their preparations for the 
final departure. In the midst of. this closing scene, the 
attention of all the vast crowds assembled on board the 
ships and on the shores was one morning attracted bj a 
beautiful ship which came sailing into the harbour. It 
proved to be a large and splendid vessel which the Duchess 
Matilda had built^at her own expense, and was now bringing 
in to ofier to her husband as her parting gift. She was 
herself on board, with her officers and attendants, having 
come to witness her husband*s departure, and to bid him 
farewell* Her arrival, of course, under such circumstances, 
produced universal excitement and enthusiasm. The ships 
in harbour and the shores resounded with acclamations as 
the new arrival came gallantly in. Matilda*8 vessel was 
finely built and splendidly decorated. The sails were of 
different colours, which gave it a very gay appearance. 
Upon them were painted, in various places, the three lions, 
which was the device of the Norman ensign. At the bows 
of the ship was an ef^gj^ or figure-head, representing 
William and Matilda^s second son shooting with a bow. 
This was the accomplishment which, of all others, his 
father took most interest in seeing his little son acquire. 
The arrow was drawn nearly to its head, indicating great 
strength in the little arms which were guiding it, and it 
was just ready to fly. The name of this vessel was the 
Mira, William made it his flag-ship. He hoisted upon its 
mast-head the consecrated banner which had been sent to 
him from Rome, and went on board accompanied by his 
officers and guards, and with great ceremony and parade. 

At length the squadron was ready to put to sea. At a 
given signal the sails were hoisted, and the whole fleet 
began to move slowly out of the harbour. There were 
four hundred ships of large size, if we may believe the 
chronicles of the times, and more than a thousand trans- 
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ports. The decks of all these vessels were covered with 
men, banners were streaming from everj mast and spar, 
and every salient point of the shore was crowded with 
spectators. The sea was calm, the air serene, and the 
mighty cloud of canvass which whitened the surface of the 
water moved slowly on over the gentle swell of the waves, 
forming a spectacle which, as a picture merely for the eye, 
was magnificent and grand, and when regarded in connection 
with the vast results to the human race which were to flow 
from the success of the enterprise, must have been consi- 
dered sublime. 

The splendidly-decorated ship which Matilda had pre- 
sented to her hushand proved itself, on trial, to be something 
more than a mere toy. It led the van at the commence- 
ment, of course ; and as all eyes watched its progress, it 
soon became evident that it was slowly gaining upon the 
rest of the squadron, so as continually to increase its dis- 
tance from those that were following it. William, pleased 
with the success of its performance, ordered the sailing- 
master to keep on, without regard to those who were behind ; 
and thus it happened that when night came on, the fleet was 
at very considerable distance in rear of the flag-ship. Of 
course, under these circumstances, the fleet disappeared 
from sight when the sun went down, but all expected that it 
would come into view again in the morning. When the 
morning came, however, to the surprise and disappointment 
of every one on board the flag-ship, no signs of the fleet 
were to be seen. The seamen and the officers on the deck 
gazed long and intently into the southern horizon as the 
increasing light of the morning brought it gradually into 
view, but there was not a speck to break its smooth and 
even line. 

They felt anxious and uneasy, but William seemed to 
experience no concern. He ordered the sails to be furled, 
and then sent a man to the mast-head to look out there. 



l^fottiaig Was tt Be seen "Wilbaia, stfl! appareDtl?' nn 
concern^ ot'dered breakb^t to be prepared m r -verj 
miiipta(Tu9 manned load^ tl^e tables witb wiue and odier 
delicacies, ib^ th^ sutid^ df $Jl oD board nugbt be cheered 
%7 the eDtbttarat^g in^aetUHa pf a feast At lengtli the loefc 
out ■was iant tb the tnast-head again *' What do yon sefe 
nowF" said WStllQii ''I^e,* afid tibe man, gaziDgTeiy 
ihteiltly Idl 'the «HSe tWarda the sootiv ^nr t^ *wt^ 
«^iMjU jtbt lA t]^6 hM4M>f('" The oit^nse Snt^rest whicb 
fhilg aoiidiiiic^m^^ ^Wakened on fbe deck was soon at tbe 
same time h^tgAlent:4 and relieved by the Wf "1 calj see 
motte' ati* liiore'— tbey ate 1h^ ihipa T— Jes, the Wliole 
«5'iradrtihiicoiii4^tirt(i+Te^t^ ^ ' 

The ^dVabtnn/^ tTM ^dn c^e up-«ith tUe MlrA, wbeQ 
tiie lattef 'epikaA ber d|(3s ogMn Ml aU jnoTed sloi^lj on 
t^tfi^t' tenVai^rtM foasC of £nglah^ ' 

Th>. hip had ibt-octLlthrfrdtiiirse^oniudJitotheeast 
Tnni iJiflt wbfn the> made Uie land tiey were npt Tery 
far from the *;fmili, of Dorcr As tiiey dfew near to the 
Fn_li li li r iTn v watched very n^owly fiJr the appear 
T T I lui tr which t^y flaitiraJly expected 

1 I 1 L L nL I it various points to B;uaTd the 

I tj IiL ^n There had been suclf 

* I (lil W(rs suet, otf the ptlier harT^urs, 

1 I V furhini^ly for "(v illiam, that those 

A 1 I I Tied tn (;uai^ tbia part of the island 

li 11 i, iew dj.ys fcefore, on account of their 

jir \i iiu Iriji L\Jiau ted llius, wl^en iVilhama fleet 
armed, there wds no cn<.jiiy to oppose their landmg 
^cre was a lar^o and open bay, called the Bay of PoYensey 
fehuh lay amilin^ btfiiri Ihem, extending its arras as if 
inTitinj; them ^i ..Th^ fleet advanced ta within the proper 
4Utance A^om tite 1^4i and th^re the seamen cast iheir 
ancVrs and all began to prepare for the work of dis- 
eubbarkation. 
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■ A itpo^bo^ »f wd^HTfis, otiolitit, 'latt*d IrW; on 
EwA ooMriMB. In tHk instittce ^ areherK, imJs^'B 
jinourite eorpe, •vK/k «elMt«d to tftke tbe lead. Wmkm 
weomparied diem. In hie tagemeSB td get to Ae shore, 
M be leaped ftomthe bmt, hig ftot sfipped, uid lie ftll. 
The officers and men nronnd Ekim would have considered 
tbw an ctQ omen ; bnt he had presence «f mind enongb to 
eitetid his anna and gnup the gronnd, preten<£ng that lib 
prostration was designed, and sajing at the same time, 




** Tibia I Bcnze Qde land ; fly>m this moment it is mine." As 
be arose, one of bis offlcen ran to a neighbouring hut, 
whicli stood near bj npon t%e shore, and breaking off a 
Htde of the thatch, carried it to William, and, putting it 
Into his band, said that thus he gave him seigin of his new 
poBsesnons. ^lis waa a coBtomar^ form, in those times, of 
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puttlDg a new owner into possession of lands wliich he liad 
purchased or acquired in any other way. The new pro- 
prietor would repair to the ground, where the partj, whose 
province it was to deliver the property, would detach some- 
thing from it, such as a piece of , turf from a bank, or a little 
of the thatch from a cottage, and offering it to him, would 
say, '^ Thus I deliver thee seisin^" that is, possession, ^' of this 
land.'* This ceremony was necessary to complete the con- 
veyance of the estate. 

The soldiers, as soon as they were landed, began imme- 
diately to form an encampment, and to make such military 
arrangements as were necessary to guard against an attack, 
or the sudden appearance of an enemy. While this was 
going on, the boats continued to pass to and fro, accom- 
plishing, as fast as possible, the work of disembarkation. 
In addition to those regularly attached to the army, there 
was a vast company of workmen of all kinds, engineers, 
pioneers, carpenters, masons, and labourers, to be landed ; 
and there were three towers, or, rather, forts, built of timber, 
which had been framed and fashioned in Normandy, ready 
to be put up on arriving ; these had now to be landed piece 
by piece on the strand. These forts were to be erected as 
soon as the army should have chosen a position for a per- 
manent encampment, and were intended as a means of 
protection for the provisions and stores. The circumstance 
shows that the plan of transporting buildings ready made 
across the seas has not been invented anew by our emigrants 
to California. 

While these operations were going on, William des- 
patched small squadrons of horse as reconnoitring parties, 
to explore the country aroimd, to see if there were any 
indications that Harold was near. These parties returned 
one aflcr another, after having gone some miles into the 
country in all directions, and reported that there were no 
signs of an enemy to be seen. Things were now getting 
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settled, too, in the camp, and William gave directions that 
the army should kindle their camp fires for the night, and 
prepare and eat their suppers. His own supper, or dinner, 
as perhaps it might be called, was also served, which he 
partook, with his officers, in his own tent. His mind was 
in a state of great contentment and satisfaction at the 
successful accomplishment of the landing, and at finding 
himself thus safely established, at the head of a vast force, 
within the realm of England. 

Erery circumstance of the transit had been favourable 
excepting one, and that was, that two of the ships belonging 
to the fleet were missing. William inquired at supper if 
any tidings of them had been received. They told him, in 
reply, that the missing vessels had been heard from ; they 
Iiad, in some way or other, been run upon the rocks and 
lost. There was a certain astrologer, who had made a great 
parade, before the expedition left Normandy, of predicting 
its result. He had found, by consulting the stars, that 
William would be successful, and would meet with no 
opposition from Harold. This astrologer had been on 
board one of the missing ships, and was drowned. William 
remarked, on receiving this information, *^ What an idiot a 
man must be to think that he can predict, by means of the 
stars, the future fate of others, when it is so plain that he 
cannot foresee his own ! ** 

It is said that William's dinner on this occasion, was 
served on a large stone instead of a table. The stone still 
remains on the spot, and is called '^ The Conqueror's Stone" 
to this day. 

The next day after the landing the army was put in 
motion, and advanced along the coast towards the eastward. 
There was no armed enemy to contend against them there, 
or to oppose their march ; the people of the country through 
which the army moved, far from attempting to resist them, 
were filled with terror and dismay. This terror was 
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ha^liteiied, m iut^ hf mmnt esooats «f iMidk aone poties 
of tlie soldiers irere gnttf* HemlMifaite&tflof Aelnnletft 
Slid Ttt^geB, of«ndbeiaae4 wiA eoulenimtktt »t Ae e»^M 
desecMt upon tiwir thinci of mch a -vasl bevde of w3d aad 
despertrtttforMgaeii, fled iif all d Utrtk tt o. Some made tfaoar 
eaeapeintotiMniterior; odrnty takiog -vritli tkem tiite hdp* 
lesB memben of -Affir hmjaAMB^'mSL Mch 'Mdodoles aatiiey 
oould «iR7, Boitj^ Mibge ^ ao a—teFi e g and ehurehes^ 
supposing that such sanctuaries as tinse, not) even JoUiei% 
toi^eis tlM7 were psgaas^ -vhndd dan t» fislate. Oilers, 
fttilly BMei»pt»d t» c<moeal 'Ateaaadres inUdckals ^nui ftns 
till tbe Tast AraogiidnDh tras w^me^ag onward Mke s 
taisadb sk^tddliaye passed. 13|p«gh WOliittB ^afterwsds 
^aya «moed>a deeidfed disposifeioii ta proteei;! tba peao^ifd 
Inhab^aofts of tke eountrT^ froia all oiggr^nmaoii'tlie part 
of kis tioopB, lie'liadtno tifiie'ta-alt<ttd iatiat saliject novi 
He was int^t <m pfcssi^ ferwasd tai a pksje of M^ty^ 

WiHiam Tfeaxknd a* kngtii a'p«nit]bik widch seaaed to 
bkn ntdtalMe for * petmanedl; - eacampaienit; it was oa 
elevated laivly lussr- the sea; To^ tke n^estward of it ^qis 
a valley ftnaed tr^a'eevt of .leeeBS opaned in the nuBge 
of chalky ^Mli'Whieh' hem fbnn-tibe 4bove of SaglaiML in 
the bottdm of this vattey^ dow^ upotf ike beaoh, wa» a 
smalt town, then ef n0 great' ootesectiieBee or power, but 
whose name, which was Hastings^ baa smoe beea- iauaori* 
taKsed hj the battle wkkb #as Ibagbt in its vidnity a few 
days afler William^i arriyaL Tba pesMoa which WiiHam 
sdksoted fbr his eaeampkneAtwas o&^high lattdin the viotnif^ 
of the town. The lines of the encampment were mailed 
out| and the forta or castles whieh had beea bvougbc &om 
Kormandy were set «p withlil tbe eactoBiiyes; Vast mttlt^ 
tfidew of labovreriwereveon atwof^e, throwing tip etobttak-* 
menu and building nedeulbtB and baAtiiMM, whDe othcsrs Were 
tnvnii))Ortlng the anns^ tibe pra^ionS) attd tbennmitionsof 
war, and storing thetn in seeority witikin the Unesi IM 



encampment was soon completed, and the long lines of tents 
were set up in streets and squares within it. Bj the time, 
however, that the work was done, some of William's agents 
and spies came into camp from the north, saying that in four 
days Harold would be upon him at the head of a hundred 
thousand men. 
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CHAPTEK X. 



BATTLE 07 BAStlSaB. 



i reader -will doubtless recollect 
I that the ^dings which William first 
received of the accession of King 
_ ' Harold were brought to him by 
■* Tnatig, Harold's brother, od the daj 
( wliGQ hi; was trying his [bow and arrows in 
tlie park at Rouen. Tostig was his brother's 
aost invetarite foe. He had been, during the 
■eign of Edward, a great chieftain, ruling over 
the north of England. The city of York was 
then Ms capital. He had been expelled from 
these his dominions, and bad quarrelled with his brother 
Harold in respect to Ms right to be restored to them. 
In the course of tMs quarrel he was driven from the 
country altogether, and went to the Continent, burning 
with r^e and resentment against his brother ; and when 
he came to inform William of Harold's uaurpatjon, his 
object was not merely to arouse WiUiam to action — he 
wished to act himself. He told William that he himself 
had more influence in England still than his brother, and 
that if William would supply him with a smalt fleet and 
a moderate nomber of men, he would make a descent upon 
the coast and show what he could do. 

William acceded to his proposal, and furnished him 
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^ith the force which he required, and Tostig set sail. 
William had not, apparently, much confidence in the power 
of Tostig to produce any great effect, but his efforts, he 
thought, might cause some alarm in England, and occasion 
sudden and fatiguing marches to the troops, and thus 
distract and weaken King Harold*s forces. William would 
not, therefore, accompany Tostig himself; but dismissing 
him with such a force as he could readily raise on so sudden 
a call, he remained himself in Normandy, and commenced 
in earnest his own grand preparations, as is described in 
the last chapter. 

Tostig did not think it prudent to attempt a landing on 
English shores until he had obtained some accession to the 
force which William had given him. He accordingly passed 
through the Straits of Dover, and then turning northward, 
he sailed along the eastern shores of the German Ocean in 
search of allies. He came, at length, to Norway. He 
entered into negotiations there with the Norwegian king, 
whose name, too, was Harold. This northern Harold was 
a wild and adventurous soldier and sailor, a sort of sea- 
king, who had spent a considerable portion of his life in 
marauding excursions upon the seas. He readily entered 
into Tostig*s views. An arrangement was soon concluded, 
and Tostig set sail again to cross the German Ocean towards 
the British shores, while Harold promised to collect and 
equip his own fleet as soon as possible and follow him. 
All this took place early in September; so that, at the 
same time that William's threatened invasion was gathering 
strength and menacing Harold's southern frontier, a cloud 
equally dark and gloomy, and quite as threatening in its 
aspect, was rising and swelling in the north; while King 
Harold himself, though full of vague uneasiness and alarm, 
could gain no certain information in respect to either of 
these dangers. 

The Norwegian fleet assembled at the port appointed 
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for the rendeTTova of it ; bat, as the seasoa wie adraaoed 
and the weathec atonnj, the sokliera there, like WiUvnt'a 
soldiers on the coast oi France, were afraid to put to soa^ 
Some of them had dreams which thej eoDfiidered as bad 
omens ; and so mach superstitions importance was attached 
to snch ideas in those times, that these dreamawere gravdy 
recorded by the writers of the ancient chronicles^ and haye 
come down to us as part of the regular and sober.history of 
the times. One soldier dieamed that the expedition had 
sailed and landed on the English coast, and that there the 
£nglish armj came out to meet them. Before the front of 
the army rode a woman of ^igan^e atatore^ mounted on a 
wolf. The wolf had in his jaws a human body, drilling 
with bloody which he was engaged* in deYouring as he came 
along. The woman gave the wdlf another victim after h^ 
had devoured the first. 

Another of these ominous dreams was the following : — 
Just as the fleet was about setting sail, the dreamer saw 
a crowd o£ rayenoua YuHnres and birds of prey come and 
alight everywhere upon the sails and rigging of the ships, 
as if they were going to accompany the expedition. Upon 
the summit of a rock near the shore there sat the figure 
of a female, with a stem and ferocious countenance, and a 
drawn sword in her hand. She was busy counting the ships, 
pointing at them, as she counted, with her sword. She 
seemed a sort of fiend of destruction^ and she called out 
to the birds to encourage them to go. *^GU>r* said she, 
** without fear ;, you shall have abundance of prey. X am 
going too*** 

It is obvious that these dreams mi^t as easily have 
been interpreted to portend death and destruction to their 
English foes as to the dreamers themselves. The soldiers 
were» however, inclined — in the state of mind which the 
season of the year, the threatening aspect of the skies, axkd 
the certain dangers of their distant expedition produced — 
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to apply the gloomj predictions whicli thej imagined these 
dreams expressed to themselves. Their chief, however, 
was of too desperate and determined a character to pay 
anj regard to such influences. He set sail. His armament 
crossed the German Sea in safety, and joined Tostig on the 
coast of Scotland. The combined fleet moved slowly south- 
ward, along the shore, watching for an opportunity to land. 

They reached, at length, the town of Scarborough, and 
landed to attack it. The inhabitants retired within the 
walls, shut the gates, and bade the invaders defiance. TUe 
town was situated under a hill, which rose in a steep accli- 
vity upon one side. The story is, that the Norwegians 
went upon this hill, where they piled up an enormous heap 
of trunks and branches of trees, with the interstices filled 
with stubble, dried bark, and roots, and other such com- 
bustibles, and then setting the whole mass on fire, they rolled 
it down into the town — a vast ball of fire, roaring and 
crackling more and more, by the fanning of its flames in 
the wind, as it bounded along. The intelligent reader will, 
of course^ pause and hesitate, in considering how far to 
credit such a story. It is obviously impossible that any 
mere pile, however closely packed, could be made to roll. 
But it is, perhaps, not absolutely impossible that trunks 
of trees might be framed together, or fastened with wet 
thongs or iron chains, after being made in the form of 
a rude cylinder or ball, and filled with combustibles within, 
80 as to retain its integrity in such a descent. 

The accoimt states that this strange method of bom- 
bardment was successful. The town was set on fire ; the 
people surrendered. Tostig and the Norwegians plundered 
it, and then, embarking again in their ships, they continued 
their voyage. 

The intelligence of this descent upon his northern 
coasts reached Harold in London towards the close of 
September, just as he was withdrawing his forces from 

i 
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the wmtheni finontier, as was related in the last chapter, 
tmder the idea that the Norman invasion would probably 
be postponed until the spring; so that, instead of sending 
his troops into their winter quarters, he had to concentrate 
them again with all despatch, and march at the head of 
them to the north, to avert this new and unexpected 
danger. 

While King Harold was thus advancing to meet them, 
Tostig and his Norwegian allies entered the River Humber. 
Their object was to reach the city of York, which had been 
Tostig's former capital, and which was situated near the 
River Oose, a branch of the Humber. They accordingly 
ascended the Humber to the mouth of the Ouse, and 
thence up the latter river to a suitable point of debarkation 
not far firom York. Here they landed and formed a great 
encampment. From this encampment they advanced to 
the siege of the city. The inhabitants made some resistance 
at first; but finding that their cause was hopeless, they 
offered to surrender, and a treaty of surrender was finally 
concluded. This negotiation was closed toward the evening 
of the day, and Tostig and his confederate forces were to 
be admitted on the morrow. They, therefore, feeling that 
their prize was secure, withdrew to their encampment for 
the night, and left the city to its repose. 

It so happened that Kiug Harold arrived that very 
night, coming to the rescue of the city. He expected to 
have found an army of besiegers around the walls, but, 
instead of that, there was nothing to intercept his progress 
up to the very gates of the city. The inhabitants opened 
the gates to receive him, and the whole detachment which 
Was marching under his command passed in, while Tostig 
and his Norwegian allies were sleeping quietly in their 
camp, whdly unconscious of the great change which had 
thus taken place in the situation of their afiairs. 

The next morning Tostig drew out a large portion of 
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the army, and formed them in arraj, for the purpose of 
advancing to take possession of the city. Although it was 
September, and the weather had been cold and stormy, it 
happened that on that morning the sun came out bright, 
and the air was calm, giving promise of a warm day ; and 
as the movement into the city was to be a peaceful one — a 
procession, as it were, and not a hostile march — the men 
were ordered to leave their coats of mail and all their 
heavy armour in camp, that they might march the more 
unencumbered. While they were advancing in this uncon- 
cerned and almost defenceless condition, they saw before 
them, on the road leading to the city, a great cloud of dust 
arising. It was a strong body of King Harold*s troops 
coming out to attack them. At first, Tostig and the 
Norwegians were completely lost and bewildered at the 
appearance of so unexpected a spectacle. Very soon they 
co.uld see weapons glittering here and there, and banners 
flying. A cry of "The enemy! the enemy!" arose, and 
passed along their ranks, producing universal alarm. Tostig 
and the Norwegian Harold halted their men, and marshalled 
them hastily in battle array. The English Harold did the 
same, when he had drawn up near to the front of the 
enemy ; both parties then paused, and stood surveying one 
another. 

Presently there was seen advancing from the English 
side a squadron of twenty horsemen, splendidly armed, and 
bearing a flag of truce. They approached to within a short 
distance of the Norwegian lines, when a herald, who was 
among them, called out aloud for Tostig. Tostig came 
forward in answer to the summons The herald then 
proclaimed to Tostig that his brother did not wish to 
contend with him, but desired, on the contrary, that they 
should live together in harmony. He oflered him peace, 
therefore, if he would lay down his arms, ani he promised 
to restore him his former possessions and honours. 

j2 
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Tostig seemed very much inclined to receive this pro- 
position favourably. He paused and hesitated. At length 
he asked the messenger what terms King Harold would 
make with his friend and ally, the Norwegian Harold. 
"He shall have," replied the messenger, "seven feet of 
English ground for a grave. He shall have a little more 
than that, for he is taller than common men." "Then,** 
replied Tostig, "tell my brother to prepare for battle. 
It shall never be said that I abandoned and betrayed my 
ally and friend." 

The troop returned with Tostig's answer to Harold's 
lines, and the battle almost immediately began. Of course, 
the most eager and inveterate hostility of the English army 
would be directed against the Norwegians and their king, 
whom they considered as foreign intruders, without any 
excuse or pretext for their aggression. It accordingly 
happened that^ very soon after the conmiencement of the 
conflict, Harold the Norwegian fell, mortally wounded by 
an arrow in his throat. The English king then made new 
proposals to Tostig to cease the combat, and come to some 
terms of accommodation. But, in the meantime, Tostig 
had become himself incensed, and would listen to no over- 
tures of peace. He tontinued the combat until he was 
himself killed. The remaining combatants in his army had 
now no longer any motive for resistance. Harold offered 
them a &ee passage to their ships, that they might return 
home in peace, if they would lay down their arms. They 
accepted the offer, retired on board their ships, and set sail. 
Harold, then, having in the meantime heard of William's 
landing on the southern coast, set out on his return to the 
southward, to meet the more formidable enemy that menaced 
him there. 

His army, though victorious, was weakened by the 
fatigues of the march, and by the losses suffered In the 
battle. Harold himself had been wounded, though not 
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so severelj as to preyent his continuing to exercise the 
command. He pressed on towards the south with great 
energy, sending messages on every side into the surrounding 
country on his line of march, calling upon the chieftains to 
arm themselves and their followers, and to come on with 
all possible despatch, and join him. He hoped to advance 
so rapidly to the southern coast as to surprise William 
before he should have fully intrenched himself in his camp, 
and without his being aware of his enemy*s approach. But 
William, in order to guard effectually against surprise, had 
sent out small reconnoitring parties of horsemen on all 
the roads leading northward, that they might bring him in 
intelligence of the first approach of the enemy. HaroH^s 
advanced guard met these parties, and saw them as they 
drove rapidly back to the camp to give the alarm. Thus 
the hope of surprising William was disappointed. Harold 
found, too, by his spies, as he drew near, to his utter 
dismay, that William's forces were four times as numerous 
as his own. It would, of course, be madness for him to 
think of attacking an enemy in his intrenchments with such 
an inferior force. The only alternative left him was either 
to retreat, or else to take some strong position and fortify 
himself there, in the hope of being able to resist the invaders 
and arrest their advance, though he was not strong enough 
to attack them. 

Some of his counsellors advised him not to hazard a 
battle at all, but to fall back toward London, carrying with 
him or destroying everything which could afford sustenance 
to William's army from the whole breadth of the land. This 
would soon, they said, reduce William's army to great dis- 
tress for want of food, since it would be impossible for him 
to transport supplies across the Channel for so vast a mulo 
titude. Besides, they said, this plan would compel William, 
in the extremity to which he would be reduced, to make so 
many predatory excursions among the more distant villages 
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and townB as would exasperate the inhabitants, and induce 
them to join Harold's army in great numbers to repel the 
inrasion. Harold listened to these councils, but said, after 
consideration, that he could nerer adoipt such a plan. He could 
not bo so derelict to his dutj as to laj waste a country which 
he was under obligations to protect and' save, or compel his 
people to come to his aid hj exposing them, designedlj, to 
the excesses and cruelties of so ferocious an enemj. 

Harold determined, therelbre, on giving William battle. 
It was not necessary, howeyer, for him to attack the invader. 
He perceived at once that if he should take a strong position 
and fortify himself in it, William must necessarily attack 
him, since a foreign army, just landed in the countrj, could 
not long remain inactive on the shore. Harold accordingly 
chose a position six or seven miles from William's camp, 
and fortified himself strongly there. Of course, neither 
army was in sight of the other, or knew the numbers, 
disposition, or plans of the enemy. The country between 
them was, so far as the inhabitants were concerned, a scene 
of consternation and terror. No one knew at what point 
the two vast clouds of danger and destruction which were 
hovering near them would meet, or over what regions the 
terrible storm which was to burst forth when the hour of 
that meeting should come, would sweep in its destructive 
fury. The inhabitants, therefore, were everjrwhere flying 
in dismay, conveying away the aged and the helpless by 
any means which came most readily to hand ; taking with 
them, too, such treasures as they could carry, and hiding 
in rude and uncertain places of concealment those which 
they were compelled to leave behind. The region, thus, 
which lay between the two encampments was rapidly 
becoming a solitude and a desolation, across which no 
communication was made, and no tidings passed to give 
the armies at the eucampments intelligence of each 
other. 
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Harold had two brothers among the officers of his 
armj, Gurth and Leofwln. Their, conduct towards the 
king seems to have been of a more fraternal character 
than that of ToBtig, who had acted the part of a rebel 
and an enemy. Gurth and Leofwin, on the contrary, 
adhered. to his cause; and as the hour of danger and the 
great crisis which was to decide their fate drew nigh, they 
kept close to his side, and evinced a truly fraternal soli« 
citude for his safety. It was they, specially who had 
recommended to Harold to fall back on London, and not 
risk his life and the fate of his kingdom on the uncertain 
event of a battle. 

As soon as Harold had completed his encampment, he 
expressed a desire to Gurth to ride across the intermediate 
country and take a view of William's lines. Such an 
undertaking was less dangerous then than it would be at 
the present day; for now such a reconnoitring party 
would be discovered from the enemy's encampment at a 
great distance, by means of spy-glasses, and a twenty-»four 
pound shot or a shell would be sent from a battery to blow 
the party to pieces or drive them away. The only danger 
then was of being pursued by a detachment of horsemen 
from the camp, or surrounded by an ambuscade. To guard 
against these dangers, Harold and Gurth took the most 
powerful and fleetest horses in the camp, and they called 
out a small but strong guard of well-selected men to escort 
them. Thus provided and attended, they rode over to the 
enemy's lines, and advanced so near that, from a small 
eminence to which they ascended, they could survey the 
whole scene of William's encampment — ^the palisades and 
embankments with which it was guarded, which extended 
for miles — ^the long lines of tents within — the vast multitude 
of soldiers— the knights and officers riding to and fro, 
glittering with steel— «nd the grand pavilion of the duke 
himself, with the consecrated banner of the cross floating 
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aboye it. Harold was very much impressed with the 
grandeur of the spectacle. 

After gazing on this scene for some time in silence, 
Harold said to Gurth, that perhaps, after all, the policy of 
falling back would have been the wisest for them to adopt, 
rather than to risk a battle with so overwhelming a force as 
they saw before them. He did not know, he added, but 
that it would be best for them to change their plan, and 
adopt that policy now. Gurth said that it was too late. 
They had taken their stand, and now for them to break 
up their encampment and retire would be considered a 
retreat and not a manoeuvre, and it would discourage and 
dishearten the whole realm. 

After surveying thus, as long as they desired to do so, 
the situation and extent of William*s encampment, Harold's 
party returned to their own lines, still determined to make 
a stand there against the invaders, but feeling great doubt 
and despondency in respect to the result. Harold sent 
over, too, in the course of the day, some spies. The 
men whom he employed for this purpose were Nor- 
mans by birth, and they could speak the French language. 
There were many Normans in England, who had come over 
in King Edward's time. These Norman spies could, of 
course, disguise themselves, and mingle, without attracting 
attention, among the thousands of workmen and camp 
followers that were going and coming continually around 
the grounds which William's army occupied. They did 
this so effectually, that they penetrated within the encamp- 
ment without difficulty, examined every thing, and, in due 
time, returned to Harold with their report. They gave 
a formidable account of the numbers and condition of 
William's troops. There was a large corps of bowmen in 
the army, which had adopted a fashion of being shaven 
and shorn in such a manner that the spies mistook them 
for priests. They told Harold, accordingly, on their 
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return, that there were more priests in William's camp 
than there were soldiers in all his armj. 

During this eventful daj, William too sent a body of 
horsemen across the country which separated the two 
encampments, though his emissaries were not spies, but 
ambassadors, with propositions for peace. William had no 
wish to fight a battle, if what he considered as rightfully 
his kingdom could be delivered to him without it ; and he 
determined to make one final efibrt to obtain a peaceable 
surrender of it, before coming to the dreadfiil resort of an 
appeal to arms. He accordingly sent his embassy with 
three propositions to make to the English king. The prin- 
cipal messenger in this company was a monk, whose name 
was Maigrot. He rode, with a proper escort, and a flag of 
truce, to Harold's lines. The propositions were these, by 
accepting either of which the monk said that Harold might 
avoid a battle. 1. That Harold should surrender the 
kingdom to William as he had solemnly sworn to do over 
the sacred relics in Normandy. 2. That they should both 
agree to refer the whole subject of controversy between 
them to the pope, and abide by his decision. 3. That 
they should settle the dispute by single combat, the two 
claimants to the crown to fight a duel on the plain, in 
presence of their respective armies. 

It is obvious that Harold could not accept either of 
these propositions. The first was to give up the whole 
point at issue. As for the second, the pope had already 
prejudged the case, and if it were to be referred to him, 
there could be no doubt that he would simply reaffirm his 
former decision. And in respect to single combat, the 
disadvantage on Harold's part would be as great in such 
a contest as it would be in the proposed arbitration. He 
was himself a man of comparatively slender form and 
of little bodily strength. William, on the other hand, 
was distinguished for his size, and for his extraordinary 
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muscular energy. In a modern combat with fire-anns 
these personal advantages would be of no ayail, but in 
those days, when the weapons were battle-axes, lances, 
and swords, they were abnost decisive of the revolt. 
Harold therefore declined all William^s propositions, and 
the monk returned. 

William seems not to have been whoUy discouraged by 
this failure of his first attempt at negotiation, for he sent 
his embassage a second time to make one more proposal. 
It was, that if Harold would consent to acknowledge 
William as King of England, William would assign the 
whole territory to him and to his brother Gurth, to hold 
08 provinces^ under William's general sway. Under this 
arrangement William would himself return to Normandy, 
making the city of Rouen, which was his capital there, 
the capital of the whole united realm. To this proposal 
Harold replied, that he could not, on any terms, give up 
his rights as sovereign of England. He therefore declined 
this proposal also. He, however, now made a proposition 
in his turn. He was willing, he said, to compromise the 
dispute, so far as it could be done by the payment of money ^ 
If William would abandon his invasion and return to 
Normandy, giving up his claims to the EngUsh crown, he 
would pay him, he said, any sum of money that he would 
name. 

William could not accept this proposal. He was, as he 
believed, the true and rightful heir to the throne of Eng- 
land, and there was a point of honour involved, as well 
as a dictate of ambition to be obeyed, in insisting on the 
claim. In the meantime, the day had passed, while these 
fruitless negotiations had been pending. Night was 
coming on. William's officers and counsellors began 
to be uneasy at the delay. They said that every hour 
new reinforcements were coming into Harold'a p^nip, 
while they themselves were gaining no advantage, 
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and, consequently, the longer the battle was delayed, the 
less was the certainty of yictory. So William promised 
them that he would attack King Harold in his camp the 
irery next morning. 

As the time for the great final struggle drew near, 
Harold's mind was oppressed more and more with a sense 
of anxiety and with foreboding fears. His brothers, too, 
were ill at ease. Their solicitude was increased by the 
recollection of Harold's oath, and of the awful sanctions 
with which they feared the sacred relics might have 
invested it. They were not sure that their brother's 
excuse for setting it aside would saye him from the guilt 
and curse- of perjury in the sight of heaven. So they 
proposed, on the eve of the battle, that Harold himself 
should retire, and leave them to conduct the defence. 
" We cannot deny," they said, " that you did take the oath ; 
and, notwithstanding the circumstances which seem to 
absolve you from tJie obligation, it is best to avoid, if 
possible, the open violation of it. It will be better, on the 
whole, for you to leave the army and go to London. You 
can aid very effectually in the defence of the kingdom by 
raising reinforcements there. We will stay and encounter 
the actual battle. Heaven cannot be displeased with us 
for so doing, for we shall be only discharging the duty, 
incumbent on all, of defending their native land from 
foreign invasion." 

Harold would not consent to adopt this plan. He could 
not retire himself, he said, at the hour of approaching 
danger, and leave his brothers and his friends exposed, 
when it was his crown for which they were contending. 

Such were the circumstances of the two armies on the 
evening before the battle ; and of course, in such a state of 
things, the tendency of the minds of men would be, in 
Harold's camp, to gloom and despondency, and in William's, 
to confidence and exultation. Harold undertook, as men 
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m hia circQiuBtancee often do, to lighten the load which 
weighed upon his own he&rt and oppressed the Bpirits of 
hia men, bj feasting and wine. He ordered a plentiful 
Bnpper to be eerred, and supplied his soldiers with afaun- 




daiice of drink ; and it ts said thtit his whole camp exhibited, 
during the whole night, one wide-spread scene of carousing 
and reveh-j, the troops being gathered everywhere in 
groups around their camp fires, some half stupified, others 
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qnarrellmg, and others still singing national songs, and 
dancing with wild excitement, according to the various 
effects produced upon different constitutions by the in- 
toxicating influence of beer and wine. 

In William's camp there were witnessed very different 
scenes. There were a great many monks and ecclesiastics 
in the train of his army, and, on the night before the battle, 
they spent the time in saying masses, reading litanies and 
prayers, chanting anthems, and in other similar acts of 
worship, assisted by the soldiers, who gathered in great 
congregations for this wild worship in the open spaces 
among the tents and around the camp fires. At length 
they all retired to rest, feeling an additional sense of safety 
in respect to the work of the morrow by having, as they 
supposed, entitled themselves by their piety to the protec- 
tion of heaven. 

In the morning, too, in William's camp, the first thing 
done was to convene the army for a grand celebration of 
mass. It is a curious illustration of the mingling of the 
religious, or, perhaps, we ought rather to say the super- 
stitious sentiment of the times, with the spirit of war, that 
the bishop who officiated in this solemn service of the mass 
wore a coat of mail under his pontifical attire, and an 
attendant stood by his side, while he was offering his 
prayers, with a steel-pointed spear in his hand, ready for 
the martial prelate to assume as soon as the service should 
be ended. Accordingly when the religious duty was per- 
formed, the bishop threw off his surplice, took his spear, 
and mounting his white charger, which was also all saddled 
and bridled beside him, he headed a brigade of horse, and 
rode on to the assault of the enemy. 

William himself mounted a very magnificent war-horse 
from Spain, a present which he had formerly received fi:H)m 
one of his wealthy barons. The name of the horse was 
Bayard. From William's neck were suspended some of 
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Uie more sscred of the relics over irhieh Harold had biken 
hb false oath. He imagined that there nould be some sort 
of charm .in them, to protect his life, and to make the 
judgment of heaven more sure aguDst the perjurer. The 
standard which the pope had blessed was borne by his side 
hj a young standard bearer, who was Ter; proud of the 
honour. An older soldier, however, on whom die care of 
this standard officrallj devolved, had asked to be excused 



from carrying it. He wished, he said, to do his wort that 
day with the sioord. While making these preliminary 
arrai^ements for going into battle, William with, the 
party around him, etood upon a gentle eminence in the 
middle of the camp, and in sight of the whole army. Every 
one was struck with admiration at the splendid figure which 
their commander made — his large and well-formed limbs 
covered with steel, and his horse, whose form was as noble 
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as tkai of his master, prancing restlessly, as if impatient 
for the battle to begin. 

When all were ready, the Norman army advanced gaily 
and joyously to attack the English lines ; but the gaiety 
and joyousness of the scene soon disappeared, as corps after 
corps got fairly engaged in the awful work of the day. 
Por ten long hours there reigned over the whole field one 
wide-spread scene of havoc and death — every soul among 
all those countless thousands delivered up to the supreme 
dominion of the most dreadful passions, excited to a perfect 
frenzy of hatred, rage, and revenge, and all either mer- 
cilessly killing others, or dying themselves in agony and 
despair. When night came, the Normans were everywhere 
victorious. They were in full possession of the field, and 
they rode triumphantly to and fro through Harold's camp, 
leaping their horses over the bodies of the dead and dying 
which covered the ground. Those of King Harold's fol- 
lowers that had escaped the slaughter of the day fled in 
hopdess confusion towards the north, where the flying 
masses strewed the roads for miles with the bodies of men 
who sank down on the way, spent with wounds or exhausted 
by fatigue. 

In the morning William marshaUed his men on the field, 
and called over the names of the ofiieers and men, as they 
had been registered in Normandy, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining who were killed. While this melancholy ceremony 
was going on, two monks came in, sent from the remains of • 
the English army, and saying that Ring Harold was missing, 
and that it was rumoured that he had been slain. If so, 
his body must be lying somewhere, they said, upon the 
field, and they wished for permission to make search for it. 
The permission was granted. With the aid of some soldiers 
they began to explore the ground, turning over and exam- 
ining every lifeless form which, by the dress or the armour, 
might seem to be possibly the king's. Their search was for 
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a long time vuu ; the ghutl]' fiices of the dead were so 
mutilated and changed that nobody could be identified. At 
length, howerer, a woman who had been in Harold's family. 
And knew his person more intimately than they, found 
and recognised the body, and the monks and the Boldkrs 
carried it away. 

The battle of Hastings sealed and settled the contro- 
-rersy in respect to the English crown. It is true that the 




* adherents of Harold, and also those of Edgar Atheling, 
made afterwards Tarions efforts to rally their forces and 
recover the kingdom, hut in vain. William advanced to 
London, fortified himself there, and made escursiona from 
that city as a centre antil he rednced the island to his sway. 
He was crowned, at length, at WestminsiCT Abbey, with 
great pomp and parade. He sent for Matilda to come and 
join hioii, and instated her in his paUce as Queen of 
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England. EEe- ewaSacaibtsSL i^e p ro px H it y of all the English 
nobles who Bjod&tigfit. against htm^ fi^ dividied it among 
the iN^omiaii' c^feftains who ftad aided Mm iii the invasion. 
He madie ralriefvs excuvsalii^ ^ aad from Kormandy him- 
self, heoig deceived eveilywB«re iiteroughout fiifl dominions 
on botK ^es the ChaAn^v wiilft the most distinguished 
hoiiotc^s; In a word, he became, in l£e course of w few 
j&tEPS aft^t he landed, one o# the greatest and most pmerfnl 
potefnMties on the globe. How far all his richi^s and 
grancBetDf'Were froiiBikial^tng him hap]||r will appear in t^e 
followiii^ dia^ttife 




ii^ . iftsTJIBITlOUS men, who devote thdr time 

J ^ \^? ^'I'l iittczition, throngh all the early jesw 

to their personal and political 

iseoient, have little lime to a^- 

I propriote to the government aad education of 

r children, and their later years are often em- 

bittwed by t!ie disaipation and vice, or by the 
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unreasonable exactions of their sons. At least it was so in 
William's case. By the time that his public enemies were 
snbdued, and he found himself undisputed master both of 
his kingdom and his duchj, his peace and happiness were 
destroyed, and the tranquillity of his whole realm was 
disturbed by a terrible family quarrel. 

The name of his oldest son was Robert. He was four- 
teen years old when his father set off on his invasion of 
England. At that time he was a sort of spoiled child^ 
having been his mother's favourite, and, as such, always 
greatly indulged by her. When William went away, it will 
be recollected that he appointed Matilda regent, to govern 
ilNTormandy during his absence. This boy was also named 
in the regency, so that he wsus nominally associated with his 
mother, and he considered himself, doubtless, as the more 
important personage of the two. In a word, while William 
was engaged in England, prosecuting his conquests there, 
Robert was growing up in Kormandy a vain, self-conceited, 
and ungovernable young man. 

His father, in going back and forth between England, 
and Normandy, oflen came into conflict with his son, as 
usual in such cases. In these contests Matilda took sides 
with the son. William's second son, whose name was 
William Ru^, was jealous of his older brother, and was 
often provoked by the overbearing and imperious spirit 
which Robert displayed. William Rufus thus naturally 
adhered to the father's part in the family feud. William 
Rufus was as rough and turbulent in spirit as Robert, but 
he had not been so indulged. He possessed, therefore, more 
self-control ; he knew very well how to suppress his pro- 
pensities, and conceal the unfavourable aspects pf his 
character when in the presence of his father* 

There was a third brother, named Henry, He was of a 
more quiet and inoffensive character, and avoided taking an 
active part in the quarrel, except so far as William Rufus 

x2 
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led liitt oh*. He was WiUiam Rnfos^s Mend and companion^ 
and, ftd andt, Robert considered him as his enemy. AH, in 
fact, efstcepiC l&ttilda, were agamst Robert, who looked down 
itk a haitighty and doriiineering manner^— as the oldest son 
and hexr is vety apt to do^ in rieh and powerful famiEes — 
upon the comparative in^gnifiOBcnce of his yOnnger brethren. 
The kiBg^, ^itead of r^stnimag istm knfierieHs spmt in his 
son, as faeiDB^lit perhaps Itave dttie l^ a eoMid^ute and kind, 
aad, at the some time, deciil^e exez^iilB of anthwity, teaesed 
and iormeaied him by satcaams and petty vexations. Among^ 
odier inatoaceir <if tys, he g«ve him Itie tdeldianie^ of Short 
Boo^ becauK ht was of inferior atiit^e.' As Robert was, 
however, at ^r -time cf full age, he was stung to 'the ^ek 
at havmg ««ch « stigma attached to hi&& l^ his lather, and 
faia bosom buzned witii secfti sentODeBts ef res^rfenent aad 
revenge. 

He had, bendea, other oaisses of conplalnt i^^ttst his 
lathecv Bttore serioas stiQ. When he was a^ very young 
child, his father, according to the cvstom e£ the ^mes, haid 
esponsed Idm to the daughter and heiress d a neij^boiifcting 
earl, a child like hiittself. Herswme was Maorgaa^. The- 
ewrldom whi<^ this limle Margwet was to sttherit was Mttae. 
It was ott the ft^DBtiem of ^K'ormandy, and it was a rich an^ 
vi^aabi» possession. It was s part of the 8ti|>iikiiion of the 
marcki^ ^wmtract, that the yomg brio's domaui ifaa ta be 
d^ivSNil to the father of the bridegrDO^, to be held hy 
ham nsttil the> Innttegroom shouki bc^cotti^ of age, aiad the' 
marriage Aoiild be< fully commmiated. In ^ict, the gettiai^ 
pessesabn of this zidi inheriiUaicev wifth tt pvoqwet of hoidmg 
it so nwny yearsy irtm very ptKibably the pyiaevfmi end Whick 
William had. in view i» ecmlraotiiig &it « auMxisioniat unsstt 
so very prematunb 

If th» was in rdUity WiQiani's pfoir, it tesaiftesd iai the 
end even more &vousably -than he had aatsslpKted, for tlie 
\xifia heixeal died a abort tone after her inhcrltasice- was pttt- 




into the possession of her father-in-law. There was nobpdj 
to demand a restoration of it, and so William continue, 
to hold it until his son, Ihe bridegroom, became of age 
Kobert then demanded it, contending that it was. justly his 
William refused to surrender it. He maintained that wjl^at 
had passed between his son in his infancy and the littl^ 
Margaret was not a marriage, but only a betrothment-r 
a contract for a future marriage, which was to talce place 
when the parties were of age — that, since Margaret*^ death 
prevented the consummation of the union, B.obert was 
never her husband, and could not, consequently, acquire 
the rights of a husband. The lands, therefore, ought 
manifestly, he said, to remain in ihe hand^.of her guardiain, 
and whatever rights any other persons, might have, clainu 
to succeed Margaret as her natural heirs^ it was plain u 
his ^On coxdd have no title whatever. . ' ' , ^ 

However satisfactory" this reasoning might be" to the' 
xmnd of Williand, feobertwas only exasperated ty it. , fite' 
ioOK6a upon tne case as one of extreme ^^ustice and, 
oppression oii the part of.' his father, who- iiot cpnteht, he 
said, ^itn his owu epormous possessions, must^ add to them 
by robbing his bwh son. In this opinio^. KobertS' mothieir. . 
Matilda, agreed' With tain, ''!A.s\fdr'\VllU^ 
Henry, they pbid little attention to the argujnei^i, bui werp 
pleased with the i^esult of it, ajlid highly enjoyed tteir ' 
brotShefs vexation and chagifih rnuot! being abl^' to get 
possession of his earldom. 

Th^re' wi^ aiiothfer vei-y seriot^'^Tij'eci;* '^!if' iiispiitW. 
between R(/beift alid' tis' fa<3iei^.' 'tt has ' alreaity', been!' 
stated thAt,'Wheh thig duk6 "set but' bri T^is. expp(|ition Jor 
the invasion of ' Eh^and, h6 ' left ' Matilda ' and Rofeeri' ' 
tbgeJthea* in charge of the duchy. "At the coriimeiicement 
of the period of his absence, Kob6rt was v6ry young, and' 
the actual power res^d mainly in his mother^s hands. Ai 
he grew older, however, he began to exercise an increasiiig 
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influence and controL In fact, as he was Iiimself ambitious 
and aspiring, and his mother indulgent, the power passed 
Very rapidly into his hands. It was eight years from the 
time that William left Normandy before his power was so far 
settled and established in England that he could again take 
the affairs of his original realm into his hands. He had left 
Kobert, at that time, a mere boy of fourteen, who, though 
rude and turbulent in character, was still politically power- 
less. He found him, on his return, a man of twenty-two» 
ruder and more turbulent than before, and in the full 
possession of political power. This power, too, he found 
him very unwilling to surrender. 

In fact, when William came to receive back the province 
of Normandy again, Robert almost refused to surrender it. 
He said that his father had always promised him the duchy 
of Normandy as his domtdn so soon as he should become of 
age, and he claimed now the fulfilment of this promise. 
Besides, he said that, now that his father was king of England, 
his former realm was of no consequence to him. It did not 
add sensibly to his influence or his power, and he mighty 
therefore, without suflering any sensible loss himself, grant 
it to his son. William, on his part, did not acknowledge 
the force of either of these arguments. He would not 
admit that he had ever promised Normandy to his son 
and as to voluntarily relinquishing any part of his pos- 
sessions, he had no faith in the policy of a man*s giving 
up his power or his property to his children until they were 
justiy entitied to inherit it by his death ; at any rate, he 
should not do it. He had no idea, as he expressed it, " of 
putting ofi* his clothes before he was going to bed." 

The irritation and ill-will which these dissensions pro* 
duced grew deeper and more inveterate every day, though 
the disagreement had been thus far a private and domestic 
dispute, confined in its influence to the king's immediate 
household. An occasion, however, now occurred, on which 
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the priyate £900117 feud broke out into an open public 
quarrel. The circumstances were these ; — 

King William had a castle in Normandj, at a place 
called L'Aigle. He was spending some time there, in the 
year 1076, with his couH and family. One day, William 
Kufus and Henry were in one of the upper apartments of 
the castle, playing with dice, and amusing themselves, in 
company with other young men of the court, in various 
ways.^ There was a window in the apartment leading out 
upon a balcony, from which one might look down upon the 
court-yard of the castle below. Robert was in this court- 
yard with some of his companions, walking there in an 
irritated state of mind, which had been produced by scnne 
previous disputes with his brothers. William Rufus looked 
down from the balcony and saw him, and by way, perhaps, 
of quenching his anger, poured some water down upon him. 
The deed changed the suppressed and silent irritation in 
Robert's heart to a perfect frenzy of rage and revenge. 
He drew his sword and sprang to the stair-case. He uttered 
loud and terrible imprecations as he went, declaring that he 
would kill the author of such an insult, even if he was his 
brother. The court-yard was, of course, immediately filled 
with shouts and exclamations of alarm, and everybody 
pressed forward towards the room from which the water had 
been thrown, some to witness, and some to prevent the affray. 

The king himself, who happened to be in that part of 
the castle at the time, was one of the number. He reached 
the apartment just in time to interpose between his sons, 
and prevent the commission of the awful crime of fratricide. 
As it was, he found it extremely difficult to part the fero- 
cious combatants. It required all his paternal authority, 
and not a little actual force, to arrest the affray. He 
succeeded, however, at length, with the help of the by- 
standers, in parting his sons ; and Robert, out of breath, 
and pale with impotent rage, was led away. 
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Bobeii considered hi» father Ma takang ndsB agsinst him 
in this quarrel, Jind he dfidaEed. tbsk lie eoodd not^ and 
would not) endiuse tnoli treatment any longer. He found 
some sympi^y in the OGnveiBStion ef hie mother, to wbom 
he went immeiBiitely with bitter eomphwningik Siie tried 
to aeothe and q^uiet his wouuied 'spirit, but he wimld not 
1^ pacified* He spent the aftemoon and enrandng in organ- 
ising a psii^ of wM and -desperafte young men fytatt 
%iBong .tbe nohlea of the oourt, with a -new of raiffiDg 
a seheUipn againat his. father, and getting possession of 
Normandy by ^arce. 73iey kept their design profoniidly 
afiifr^ but prepared te lease UAif^ tiiat night, to go' 
an^ sei29e Boneni ihe eapfttal, tdnoh Jdiey hoped to mi^se 
ifA9 -a ennvwder. iUicordiai^y, in the inad& of the naght, 
tjie d£^{)erate tsoop monintfid their hoisses aod rode ajway« 
In the mammg the tking found that they wece gone, and he 
asnt^aa aaamd force lafibev them., Their plaa of smprising 
]^u^ failed* The king^'s ^atafiha&eixt overtook them, and: 
a[^ a shsrp Qomteat suoeeedod in ea^itBring a ^sR^of the 
rebels, though Sgbei\t/ idmaelf, aeoomfsuiied ^hy some ef 
tb^ more di^sp&cat,^ of Jiis* fttUowjerS) esoaped over i^ 
fron^r iiKbo a neJgUieisring^ jprovinee, where he sengbt 
refuge in #ie castle of .«ne of > his i&th^*a enunies. > 

This reaulft, as .-nughA hme be^i ecBpecriied, M^-4^e. 
i^k^d of Hsitilda viih an^efcy Mod. distc^a* A «ivil war 
betTvieen her hniband.aild her fion was n&wineTdtable ; jmd 
Tv^^ f^y^ry iconsidwsition'Of .prttdeace and of dnty veqnired 
hfst'inf ei^QUse^'th^ fsj^aer's. cause, her maternal iove, a -prxn- • 
c^^le .strongiBr fsir^ in most icades*! than . prudence and du^ 
co^^K^oedf #ew her iiafesistiyy 'tewacda her son. Bodbiert 
c^U^^t^ trcAU^'hiim.all the ^ispontettediand desperate 
spijrits of ^e resdpi^ .imd.f«Q a long lame AontmAed to make 
his.Jatbsr ^infinite ^ubk^ Jd^tolda, (wlifle she foiskose io 
a^tQOjiMie his oaus^ ^xegi^ly >in :pre8ence <>f the king, kept up 
a secret communicati^]^ jujlth.hiin* iShesfift Jumonfinrma^ 
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tion and advice from time to time, asd sometimes supplies, 
4iid w«s thus, technicallj, guilty of a great crime — thQ 
crime of mLaintaining a treasonable correspondence witli a 
rebel. In a moral point of view, howeyer, her conduct may 
have been entirely right; at any rate, its influence was 
very salutary, for she did all in her power to restrain both 
the father and the son, and by the influence which she thus 
ejLerted, she doubUess mitigated very much the fierceness 
of the struggle. 

Of course the advantage, in such a civil war as this, 
woul4 be wholly on th^ side of the sovereign, WiUiam 
had all the power, and resources of the kingdom in his own 
hj^ds — ^the army, the towns, the castles, the treasures. 
Bobert had a troop of wild, desperate, and unmanageable 
outlaws, without authority, without money, without a sense 
of justice on their side. He gradually became satisfied that 
the contest was vain. In proportion as the activity of the 
hostilities diminished, Matilda became more and more open 
in her eff*Qrts to restrain it, and to allay the animosity on 
either side. She succeeded, finally, in inducing Robert to 
lay down his arms, and then brought about an interview 
between the parties^ in hopes of a peaceful settlement of 
ihe quarrel. 

It appeared very soon, however, at this interview, that 
tliere, was no hope of anything like a real and cordial 
reconciliation. Though both the father and son had 
become weary of the unnatural war which they had waged 
against e^ch other, yet the ambitious and selfish desires on 
bpth sides, in which the contest had ori^nated, remained 
unchanged. Robert began the couference by imperiously 
demanding of his father th^ fulfilment of his promise to 
^VjC him the government of Normandy. His father replied 
by reproaching him with his unnatural and wicked rebellion 
and warned him of the danger he incurred, in imitating 
thq example :0f Absalom, of sharing that wretched rebel's 
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fate. Eobert rejoined that he did not come to meet his 
father for the sake of hearing a sermon preached. He had 
had enough of sermons, he said, when he was a boy, 
studying grammar. He wanted his father to do him 
justice, not preach to him. The king said that he should 
never divide his dominions, while he lived, with any one ; 
and added, notwithstanding what Robert had contempt- 
uously said about sermons, that the Scripture declared 
thtft a house divided against itself could not stand. He 
then proceeded to reproach and incriminate the prince in 
the severest manner for his disloyalty as a subject, and his 
undutifulness and ingratitude as a son. It was intolerable, 
he said, that a son should become the rival and bitterest 
enemy of his father, when it was to him that he owed not 
merely all that he enjoyed, but his very existence itself. 

These reproaches were probably uttered in an impe- 
rious and angry manner, and with that spirit of denuncia- 
tion which only irritates the accused and arouses his 
resentment, instead of awakening feelings of penitence 
and contrition. At any rate, the thought of his filial 
ingratitude, as his father presented it, produced no relent- 
ing in Robert's mind. He abruptly terminated the inter- 
view, and went out of his father's presence in a rage. 

In spite of all his mother's exertions and entreaties, he 
resolved to leave the country once more. He said he 
would rather be an exile, and wander homeless in foreign 
lands, than to remain in his father's court, and be treated 
in so unjust and ignominious a manner, by one who was 
bound by the strongest possible obligations to be his best 
and truest friend. Matilda could not induce him to change 
this determination ; and, accordingly, taking with him a few 
of the most desperate and dissolute of his companions, he 
went northward, crossed the frontier, and sought refuge in 
Flanders. Flanders, it will be recollected, was Matilda's 
native land. Her brother was the Earl of Flanders at 
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this time. The ToA TP ^ml m MJ yn^ Ttdih^rt ^wmrj ttm^&aSlj ^ 

both fiir his sister's sdbe, and also, probihlT, in soBe degree, 
as a means c^ pe^J hosdlit j j^ainst lii^ WHIiaB, his 
powerliil neighbour, vhose gkvj and good fortune he 
enried. 

Robert had not Ae means or the i c aoui c ea neoessazy 
for renewii^ an open war with his &ther, but his dispod- 
tion to do this was as stzong as ever, and he began inmie- 
diatelj to open secret eonmumications and cogreqpondence 
with all the noUes and barons in Xonnandj whom he 
thought disposed to espouse his cause. He sacoeeded in 
inducing them to make secret contributions of funds to 
suppl J his pecuniaiy wants, of course promising to repa j 
them with ample grants and rewards so socm as he should 
obtain his rights. He maintained similar communications, 
too, with "IVfatilda, though she kept them Terj profoundly 
secret from her husband. 

Kobert had other friends besides those whom he found 
thus furtiTely in Nonnandj. The King of France himself 
was much pleased at the breaking out of this terrible 
feud in the family of his ndghbour, who, from being his 
dependent and yassal, had become, bj his conquest of 
England, his great competitor and rival in the estimation 
of mankind. Fhllip was disposed to rejoice at any 
occurrences which tended to tarnish William's glory, or 
which threatened a division and^ diminution of his power* 
He directed his agents, therefore, both in Normandj and in 
Flanders, to encourage and promote the dissension by 
every means in their power. ' He took great care not to 
commit himself by any open and positive promises of aid, 
and yet stiU he contrived, by a thousand indirect means, to 
encourage Robert to expect it. Thus the mischief waa 
widened and extended, while yet nothing effectual waa 
done towards organising an insurrection. In fact, Robert 
had neither the means nor the mental capacity necessary 
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for maturing and caxryiiig into effect j^ny aelual plan of 
rebellion. In the me^ time, months passed fiwi|.y, ;and a^ 
nothing ejfi^tual was done, B.obert'9 adherents in I^or- 
mandy became graduallj discouraged. The^ ceas^<l their 
contributions, and graduallj forgot their absent ^d 
incompetent leader. Robert spent his time in djssipaljion 
and vice, squandering in feasts and in the coippajaj of 
abandoned men and women the means which Ifis followers 
sent him to enable him to prepare for the wax; and wh^n, 
at last, these supplies failed him^ he would have been reduced 
graduallj to greajb distress and destitution, were it not that 
one faithful and devoted friend still adhered tp him, Thfili 
friend was his mother. 

Matilda knew verj well that whatjever she did iqr hi^ 
absent son must be done in the most clandestine ma^er^ 
and this required mu,ch, stratagem and contriv^ce onhe^ 
part. She was aided, however, in her e£for]ts at co^ce;alji;ELent 
bj her husband's absence. He yra^ noit^ ^qr a time in 
England, haying been called 4here by some pressiiig dei^Eia;?i(Jl9 
of public dutj. He left a great nainister pf state in cjiarge. 
of Kormandj, whose vigilance Matilda though^; it WQi^.d 
be comparativelj easj to elude. She sent to ftobert, in, 
Flanders, first her own private funds. Hien ste enjplojed 
for this purpose a portion of such public funds as came intp 
her hands. The ^^iQi^e she sent, however, the more frequent 
and imperious were Robert's demands for fresh Siupplie?. 
The resources of a mother, whether great or sniall, ar^ 
alwajs soon exhausted bj the insatiable requirements of 
a dissolute and profligate son. When Matilda's monej was 
gone, she sold her jewels, then her more expensive clothes, 
aind, finallj, such objects of value, belonging to hea^self or to 
her husband, as could be most easilj and privatel j dbposed 
of. The minister, who was verj faithful and watchful in 
the discharge of his duties, observed indications that some- 
thing mysterious was going on. His suspicions were aroused. 
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He watched Matilda*s movements, and soon discovered the 
trnth. He sent information to William. William could 
not believe it possible that his minister's surmises could be 
true ; for William was simply a statesman and a soldier, 
and had very inadequate ideas of the absorbing and uncon- 
trollable power which is exercised by the principle of 
maternal love. 

He, however, determined immediately to take most 
efficient measures to ascertain the truth. He returned to 
Kormandy, and there he succeeded in intercepting one of 
Matilda's messengers on his way to Flanders with com- 
munications and money for Robert. The name of this 
messenger was Sampson. William seized the money and 
the letters, and sent the messenger to one of his castles, to 
be shut up in a dungeon. Then, with the proofs of guilt 
which he had thus obtained, he went, full of astonishment 
and anger, to find Matilda, and to upbraid her, as he 
thought she deserved, for her base and ungrateful betrayal 
of her husband. 

The reproaches which he addressed to her were bitter 
and stem, though they seem to have been spoken in a tone 
of sorrow rather than of anger. "I am sure," he said, 
* I have ever been to you a faithful and devoted husband. 
I do not know what more you could have desired than I 
have done. I have loved you with a sincere and true 
affection. I have honoured you. I have placed you in 
the highest positions, entrusting you repeatedly with large 
shares of my own sovereign power. I have confided in 
you — committing my most essential and vital interests to 
your charge. .Ajid now this is the return. You employ 
the very position, and power, and means which your con- 
fiding husband has put into your hands, to betray him in 
the most cruel way, and to aid and encourage his worst and 
most dangerous enemy.** 

To these reproaches Matilda attempted no reply, 
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except to plead the irresistible impetuosftj and strengtE 
of her maternal love. *^I could not bear," she said, 
"to leave Robert in distress and snfferii^ while I had 
any possible means of relieving him. He is mj child. 
t think of him all the time. I love him more than my 
life. I solemnly declare to you, that if he were now 
dead, and I could restore him to life by dying for him, I 
would most gladly do it. How, then, do you suppose that 
I could possibly live here in abundance and* luxury, while 
he was wandering homeless, in destitution and want, and 
not try to relieve him ? Whether it is right or wrong for 
me to feel so, I do not tnow ; but this I know, 1 must feel 
so : I cannot help it. He is our firstborn son ; I cannot 
abandon him.'* 

William went away from the presence of Matilda full of 
resentment and anger. Of course, he could do nothing in 
respect to her but reproach her, but he determined that the 
unhicky Sampson should suffer severely for {he crime, He 
sent orders to the castle where he lay immured, requiring 
that his eyes should be put out. Matilda, however, dis- 
covered the danger which threatened her messenger in time 
to send him warning. He contrived to make his escape, 
and fled to a certain monastery which was under Matilda's 
special patronage and charge. A monastery was, in those 
days, a sanctuary into which the arm even of the most 
despotic authority scarcely dared to intrude in pursuit of 
its victim. To make the safety doubly sure, the abbot 
proposed that the trembling fugitive should join tlieir 
order and become a monk. Sam][)son was willinjg to do- 
anything to sa^e his life. The operation of putting out- 
the eyes was very generally fatal, so that he cons(idered his 
life at stake. He was, accordingly, ^aven and sliorn, attif* 
clothed in the monastic garb. He assumed the vows off 
the order, and entered, with his brotiher monks, upon thi6* 
course of fasting^, penances, and prayers- which pertained 
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to his new Yocation ; and William left him to pursue it in 
peace. 

Things went on worse instead of better after this dis- 
covery of the mother's participation in the councils of the 
son. Either through the aid which his mother had rendered, 
or by other means, there seemed to be a strong party in 
and out of Normandy who were inclined to espouse Robert's 
cause. His friends, at length, raised a very considerable 
army, and putting him at the head of it, they advanced to 
attack Rouen. The king, greatly alarmed at this danger, 
collected all the forces that he could command, and went to 
meet his rebel son. William Rufus accompanied his father, 
intending to fight by his side ; while Matilda, in an agony 
of terror and distress, remained half-distracted within her 
castle walls — as a wife and mother might be expected to 
be, on the approach of a murderous conflict between her 
husband and her son. The thought that one of them 
might, perhaps, be actually killed by the other, filled her 
with dismay. 

And, in fact, this dreadful result came very near being 
realised. Robert, in the castle at L'Aigle, had barely been 
prevented from destroying his brother, and now, on the 
plain of Archembraye, where this battle was fought, his 
father feU^ and was very near being killed, by his hand. 
In the midst of the fight, while the horsemen were impe- 
tuously charging each other in various parts of the field, 
all so disguised by their armour that no one could know 
the individual with whom he was contending, Robert 
encountered a large and powerful knight, and drove his 
lance through his armour into his arm. . Through the 
shock of the encounter and the faintness produced by the 
agony of the wound, the horseman fell to the ground, and 
Robert perceived, by the voice with which his fallen enemy 
cried out in his pain and terror, that it was his father that 
he had thus pierced with his steel. At the same moment, 

L 
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'fiie'woTinded fatlier, in lotAd&g at Ms Ticttnliinis ftbtagonist, 
recognised his son. He cursed bis unnatural enemy vi& ti 
"bitter and terrible maledit^on. Bobert wttB shocked and 
terrified at what he had done. He leaped from his horse, 
knelt down hj the ^de of his father, and caBed for aid. 
The king, distracted by the anguish of his wound, and by 
the bul*ning indignation and resentment wMeh raged in his 
bosom against the umiatund hostility which inflicted it, 
turned away from his son, and reilised to receive any 
succour from him. 

Besides the misfbrttme of being unhorsed and wotmded, 
the battle itself went that day against tite king. Eobeii^s 
army remained masters of the field. WHIiam Bufris was 
wounded, too, as well as bis father. Matilda was over- 
whelmed with distress. and mental angui^.at the result. 
She could not endure tbe idea of allowing so unnatural 
and dreadful a struggle to go on. She begged heat 
husband, with the most earnest importuaities and with 
many tears, to find some way of accommodalang the 
dispute. Her nights were sleepless, her days were spent 
in weeping, and her health and strength were soon found 
to be wasting very rapidly away. She was emaciated, 
wan, and pale, and it was plain tiiat such distress, if long 
continued, would soon bring her to the grave. 

Matilda^s intercessions at length prevuled. The king 
sent for his son, and, after various negotaatiens, some sort 
of compromise was effected. The armies were di!ft)aiided, 
peace was restored, and Robert and his father once moire 
seemed to be friends. Soon fllfter this, WilMam, having a 
campaign to m^e in the north of England, took Kobert 
with him as one of the generals in his army. 
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KOM the time of the battle of Hastings, which 
took placis in 1K)6"6, to l*at of William's death, 
which occttfred in' 1087, there intervened a 
period of aboort twenty yeaPB, ditring which 
liie great monarch re^tied over his extended 
dominions with a very despotic sway — though 
not without a large share of I3ie usual dangers, 
cKfficuhies, and struggles attending such a role. 
He brought over immense numbers of Normans from 
Kormandy into England, and placed all the military 
and civil power of the empire in their hands ; and 
he relied almost entirely upon the superiority of his 
physical force fcrr keeping the country in subjugation to 
Ms sway. It is true, he maintained that he was the 
rightful heir to the English crown, and that, consequaitly, 
Ae tenure 'by which he held it was ifhe right of inheritance 
and not the right of conquest ; and he professed to bdlievc 
that -flie people of England generally admitted his claim. 
This was, in feet, to a considerable extent, true. At least, 
there was probably a large part of the population who 
believed William^ ri^t to the crown -strperior to that of 
Harold, whom he had deposed. Stifl, as William was by 
liir&i^ and education, and language a foreigner, and as all 
the friends and followers who attended him, and, in fact, 
ahii6st the whole of the army, on which he mainly relied 
for the preservation of his power, were foreigners too— 
irei|ring a strange dress, and spealdng in an .unknown 

l2 
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tongue— the great mass of the English people could not 
but feel that they were under a species of foreign subju- 
gation. Quarrels were, therefore, continually breaking out 
between them and their N'orman masters, resulting in 
fierce and bloody struggles, on their part, to get free. 
These rebellions were always efiectually put down; but 
when quelled in one quarter, they soon broke out in. 
another, and they kept William and his forces almost 
always employed. 

But William was not a mere warrior. He was well 
aware that the permanence and stability of his own and 
his successor's sway in England would depend finally 
upon the kind of basis on which the civil institutions 
of the country should rest, and on the proper consoli- 
dation and adjustment of the administrative and judicial 
functions of the realm. In the intervals of his cam- 
paigns, therefore, William devoted a great deal of time 
and attention to this subject, and he evinced a most 
profound and statesmanlike wisdom and sagacity in his 
manner of treating it. 

He had, in fact, a Herculean task to perform — a double 
task — viz., to amalgamate two nations, and also to fuse and 
merge two languages into one. He was absolutely com- 
pelled, by the circumstances under which he was placed, 
to grapple with both these vast undertakings. If, at the 
time when, in his park at Rouen, he first heard of Harold'9 
accession, he had supposed that there was a party in 
England in his favour strong enough to allow of his pro- 
ceeding there alone, or with a small iN'orman attendance, so 
that he might rely mainly on the English themselves for his 
accession to the throne, the formidable difficulties which, as 
it was, he had subsequently to encounter, would all have 
been saved. But there was no such party — at least there 
was no evidence that there was one of sufficient strength 
to justify him in trusting himself to it. It seemed to 
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bim, then, that if he undertook to gain possession of the 
English throne at all, he must rely entirely on the force 
which he could take with him from Normandy. To make 
this reliance effectual, the force so taken must be an 
overwhelming one. Then, if Normans in great numbers 
were to go to England for the purpose of putting him 
upon the English throne, they must be rewarded, and so 
vast a number of candidates for the prizes of honour and 
wealth could be satisfied only in England, and by confisca- 
tions there. His possessions in Normandy would obviously 
be insufficient for such a purpose. It was evident, more- 
over, that if a large number of Norman adventurers were 
placed in stations of trust and honour, and charged with 
civil offices and administrative functions all over England, 
they would form a sort of class by themselves, and would 
be looked upon with jealousy and envy by the original 
inhabitants, and that there was no hope of maintaining 
them safely in their position, except by making the class as 
numerous and as strong as possible. In a word, William 
saw very clearly that, while it would have been very well, 
if it had been possible, for him to have brought no Normans 
to England, it was clearly best, since so many must go, to 
contrive every means to swell and increase the number. It 
was one of those cases where, being obliged to go far, it is 
best to go farther; and William resolved on thoroughly 
'Normanising^ so to speak, the whole British realm. This 
enormous undertaking he accomplished fully and perma- 
nently; and the institutions of England, the lines of 
family descent, the routine of judicial and administrative 
business, and the very language of the realm, retain the 
Korman characteristics which he ingrafted into them to 
the present day. 

It gives us a feeling akin to that of sublimity to find, 
even in our own land, and in the most remote situations of 
it, the lingering relics of the revolutions and deeds of these 
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early ages still remaining^ like a faint nppl^ rolling gentlj 
upon a beach in a deep and secluded bay, wMch was set in 
piotion, perhaps, at ^st, b» one of the mountainous surges 
of a wintry storm in the most distant sea& Eor example, 
if we enter the most humUe court in any remote and newly- 
aettled county in the American forests, a plain and rustic- 
looking man will call the equally rustic-looking assembly 
to order by rapping his baton, the only symbol of his office, 
on the floor, and caUing out, in words mystic and meaning- 
less to him, " O yes ! O yes ! O yes ! " * He little thinks 
that he is obeying a behest of WiUiam the Conqueror, 
issued eight hundred years ago, ordaining that his native 
tongue should be employed in the courts of En^and. The 
irresistible progress of improyement and reform have gra- 
dually displaced the intruding language again— except so 
far as it has become merged and incorporated with the 
common language of the country— from all the ordinary 
forms of legal proceedings. It lingers, still, however, as 
it were, on the threshold, in this call to order ; and as it 
is harmless there, the spirit of conservatism will, perhaps, 
preserve for it this last place of refuge for a thousand years 
to come ; and " O yes /" will be the phrase for ordaining 
silence by many gener^^tions of officers, who will, perhaps, 
never have heard of the authority whose orders they 
unwittingly obey. 

The work of incorporating the Korman and finglish 
families with one anotibier, and fusing the two languages 
into one, required about a century for its full accomplish- 
ment ; and when at last it was accomplished, the people of 
England were somewhat puzzled to know whether they 
ought to fei^ proaid of William's exploits in the conquest 
of England, or humiliated by them. So far as they were 

* Oyez ! Qye^ I Oy«z ! Koxman French foe. Hflarkep I HenrkjBni 
Hearkenl 



themselyes deseeiided from the Normans, the conquest was 
one of the glonons dee^ of their ancestors. So far as they 
were of English pmsifcage, it would seem to be incumbent 
on them to moursioTer their finlil^rB* defeat. It is obvious 
that from such a q^wies of perplexity as this there was no 
escape, and it has aecosdim^j oontinued to embarrass the 
suceeasive generstfoiur of l^i^fisbflRB cEbwRtcf-tlie present 
day; T&e ■TffwBiiiiii, CflB^aeaft mn^gms^ ttevfin^ a» very 
uncertsin and e^oirocal peaitiiim. m FiigliiiTi lutory, the 
yarinHr nodees wxkexs lAa iaok back to it now being 
haa/Mf Me tf» chtenniBe YrbeAat Aey anr i» regard it 
as mmmriSISpBi^ aahjag^itSm: rnhkh their aneestors suffered, 
or 9 ^mamm-wk^mjiMA liey gainoet 

One ofUfte* ffta/^mammmk ef William's reign, and one, 
in fact, for which ilk Bav taoer particularly famous in modern 
times, was a grand census or registration of the kingdom, 
which ^e Conqueror ordered with a view of" having on 
reeord a perfect enumeration and description of all the real 
and personal property in the kingdom. This grand national 
survey waa made in 1078. The result waa riecorded in two 
volumes of difOarenif sizes, which were called the Great and. 
the Little Domesday Bo<dc These books are still preserved, 
and are to this day of the very faigheit authocity in respect 
to all questions tofLching anident rights of property. One 
is a fotioy and the oiker a quarta volume. The reeords ase 
uratten. on vellum, in & dose, aibridged, and, to ordinary 
readers, a perfectly untalelligible dwraetaa!; The langoage 
is Latin ; but a modem Latin scholar, without any means 
other than an inspection of the work, would be utterly 
unable to decipher it: In fact, though the character is 
iughly wRiagkt, and ia aome respects elegant, iihe whole 
style and arrangement of the work is pretty nearly oa a 
par, in respect to scientific skill, with Queen £mma*s designs 
upon Hie Bayeux tapestry. About half a eentnry aga 
copies of these works were printed, by means of tfpe imdo 
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to represent the original character. But these printed 
editions were found unintelligible and useless until copious 
indezes were prepared, and published to accompanj them, 
at great expense of time and labour. 

Some little idea of tlie character and stjle of this 
celebrated record maj be obtained from the following 
Bpeclmen, which is ea faithful an imitation of the ori^nal 
as an; ordinal:/ t^ographj will allow : 

In Vtixittan Kuntr*. 
Un ten IBtrrmminiiK ^naW tenuft €i et titti 
y. liii. %ii. m" p. xii. liH. tCro. i. Wi. tat. In tiiiia. cnns 
far. T lib. tilTTi. T tuitl. bortr cii. vn. tar. 
Ibi notiH 7 tpulcfira fttla. 7 xx. at y ti. ^flbol b. pon 
1» voaneg: 
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The passage, deciphered and expressed in' full, stands 
thus — ^the letters, omitted in the original above, being sup- 
plied in Italics : 

In Bbtxtbtatt B-wniredo, 

Bex tenet Bbbxundbbtb. HeraldtM comes tennit. Tuno se 
dBSendebat pro ziii. hidis, modo pro xii. hidis. T^rra est yiii. cairu- 
eatarum. In domimo est una carruoata et xxy. yillani et zxxiii. 
bordarti cum una csxrtieata* Ibi no?a et pnlohra eccUtfia, et zx. 
wara prati. Silva ?. poroif de pasnagu?. 

The English translation is as follows : 

In Brizistan Hundred. 

The king holds Bsbmundxbtb. Barl Hbbald held it [before]. 
At that time it was rated at thirteen hides; now at twelve. The arable 
land is eight carraoates [or plongh-lands]. There is one carrueate in 
demesne, and twenty-five yillans, and thirty-three bordars, with one 
carmeate. There is a new and handsome chnrch, with twenty acres of 
meadow, and woodland for five hogs in pasnage [pasturage] time. 

But we must pass on to the conclusion of the story. 
About the year 1082 Queen ]^tilda*s health began seriously 
to decline. She was harassed by a great many anxieties 
and cares connected with the affairs of state which devolyed 
upon her, and arising from the situation of her fanuly : these 
anxieties produced great dejection of spirits, and aggra- 
vated, if they did not wholly cause, her bodily disease. She 
was at this time in Normandy. One great source of -her 
mental suffering was her anxiety in respect to one of her 
daughters, who, as well as hersedf, was declining in health. 
Forgetting her own danger in her earnest desires for the 
welfare of her child, she made a sort of pilgrimage to a 
monastery which contained the shrine of a certain saint, 
who, as she imagined, had power to save her daughter. She 
laid a rich present on the shrine ; she offered before it most 
earnest prayers, imploring with tears of bitter grief, the 
intercession of the saint, and manifesting evely outward 
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tymbol of humility aad faith. She took her place in the 
raUgioua sexriees of the momutery, and confiunned to it» 
usages, as if she had been in the humblest priTate station. 
But all was in vain. The health of her beloved daughter 
continued to fail, until at length she died; and Matilda, 
growing herself more feeble, and almost broken-hearted 
through grie^ shut herself up in the palace at Caen. 

It was in the same pdboe which William had boilt, 
within his monastery, many kmg yean before, at the time 
of their marriage. Matilda looked back to that period, and 
to the buoyant hopes and bright anticipations of power, 
glory, and happiness which then filled her heart, with sad- 
ness and sorrow. The power and the glory had been 
attained, and in a meaaore tenfold greater than she had 
imagined, but the happiness hod never come. Ambition 
had been contending unceasmgly for twenty years, among 
all the branches of her family, against domestic peace and 
love. She possessed, herself^ an aspiring mind, but the 
principles of mat^eTiial and conjugal love ware stronger in 
h^ heart than those of ambiti(» ; and yet she was aoat- 
pelled to see ambition bearing down and destroying love in 
all its forma everywhere around hear. Her last days were 
embittered by the Inreakis^. out of new contests between 
her husband and her son. 

Matilda sought for peace and comfort in multiplying 
her reHgioua services and observances. She fasted, she 
prayed, i^e interceded for the forgiveness of her sina with 
many tears. The monks celebrated mass at her bedside, 
and made, as she bought, by rauwing the saerifiee of 
Clunst, a &eah propitiation fear her sins. WiUiam, who was 
then in Normandy, hearing of her forlorn and unhappy 
condition, came to see hec- He amved just in time to see 
hex die. 

They CMiveyed her body from, the palace in her hiUH 
band^s moiastery at CaeiL to the convent which she had 
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Irailt. It was recmed these IB. solema state, »id deposited 
istlietoidl). For oentozies sfterwaids there remained many 
memoriak of her existence and her greatness there, iik 
paintings^ embroideries, sacred gifts, and records, whicb 
haTe beeiL gradoallj wasted away by the hand of time. 
They haye not, howcTer, whc^y disqyeared, for trayellera 
who Tisit the spot find that numy meiwnrijdfr and traditions 
of Matilda linger there still. 

W3Iiam himself did not liye many years after the death 
of his wife. He was several years older than she. In fact,, 
he was now considerably advanced in age. He became 
extremely cc^ulent as he grew (M; which, as he was 
originally of a large firame, made him excessiyely nnwieldy. 
The inocmyenience lesoltiDg from this habit of body wa» 
not the only eyH that attended it. It affected his health, 
and. even threatened to end in serious if not fatal disease. 
While he was thus made comparatiyely helpless in body by 
the infirmities of his advancing age, he was nevertheless as 
active and restless in ^irit as ever. It was, however, no 
longer the activity of youth, and hope, and progress which 
animated him, but rather the fitful uneasiness with which. 
age a^tates. itself under the vexations which it sometimes 
has to endure, or stru^les convulsively at the approach 
of real or imaginary dangers, threatening the possessions- 
whidh it has been the work of life to gain. The dangers 
in William's case were real, not imaginary. He was con- 
tinually threatened on every side. In fact, the very year 
Before he died, the dissensions between himself and Kobert 
broke out anew, and he was obliged, unwieldy and helpless 
as he was, to repair to Normandy, at the head of an armed 
force, to quell l^e disturbances which Robert and his par- 
tisans had raised. 

Robert was countenanced and aided at this time by 
FhiUp, the King of France, who bad always been King 
William's jealous and implacable, rival Philip) who, as will 
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be recollected, was yerj young wlien William asked his idd 
at the time of his invasion of England, was now in middle 
fife, and at the hdght of his power. As he had refused 
William his lud, he was natorallj somewhat enyious and 
jealous of his success, and he was always ready to take part 
against him. He now aided and abetted Robert in his 
turbulence and insubordination, and ridiculed the helpless 
infirmities of the aged king. 

While William was in Normandy he submitted to a 
course of medical treatment, in the hope of diminishing his 
excessive corpulency, and relieying the disagreeable and 
dangerous symptoms which attended it. While thus in his 
physician^s hands, he was, of course, confined to his chamber. 
Philip, in ridicule, called it '* being in the straw.*' He asked 
some one who appeared at his court, haying recently arriyed 
from Normandy, whether the old woman of England was 
still in the straw. Some miserable tale-bearer, such as 
everywhere infest society at the present day, who delight in 
quoting to one friend what they think will excite their 
anger against another, repeated these words to William. 
Sick as he was, the sarcasm aroused him to a furious 
paroxysm of rage. He swore by ** €k)d's brightness and 
resurrection" that, when he got out again, he would 
kindle such fires in Philip's dominions, in commemoration 
of his delivery, as should make his realms too hot to hold 
him. 

He kept his word, at least so far as respects the kindling 
of the fires ; but the fires, instead of making Philip's realms 
too hot to hold him, by a strange yet just retribution, were 
simply the means of closing for ever the mortal career of 
the hand that kindled them. The circumstances of this 
final scene of the great conqueror's earthly history were 
these : — 

In the execution of his threat to make Philip's dominions 
too hot to hold him, William, as soon as he was able to mount 
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his horse, headed an expedition, and crossed the frontiers of 
Normandy, and moved forward into tiie heart of France; 
laying waste tiie country, as he adyanced, with fire and 
sword. He came soon to the town of Mantes, a town upon 
the Seine, directiy on the road to Paris. William^s soldiers 
attacked the town with furions impetuosity, carried it by 
assault, and set it on fire. William followed them in through 
the gates, glorying in the fulfilment of his threats of venge- 
ance. Some timbers firom a burning house had fallen into 
the street, and, burning there, had left a smouldering bed 
of embers, in which the fire was still remaining. William, 
excited with the feelings of exultation and victory, was 
riding unguardedly on through the scene of ruin he had 
made, issuing orders, and shouting in a frantic manner as he 
went, when he was suddenly stopped by a violent recoil of 
his horse from the burning embers, on which he had stepped, 
and which had been concealed from view by the ashes which 
covered them. William, unwieldy and comparatively help- 
less as he was, was thrown with great force upon the 
pommel of the saddle. He saved himself from falling from 
the horse, but he immediately found that he had sustained 
some serious internal injury. He was obliged to dismount^ 
and to be conveyed away, by a very sudden transition, from 
the dreadful scene of conflagration and vengeance which he 
had been enacting, to tiie solemn chamber of death. They 
made a litter for him, and a corps of strong men was 
designated to bear the heavy and now helpless burden back 
to Normandy. 

They took the suffering monarch to Bouen. The ablest 
physicians were summoned to his bedside. After examining 
his case, they concluded that he must die. The tidings 
threw the unhappy patient into a state of extreme anxiety 
and terror. The recollection of the thousand deeds of 
selfish ambition and cruelty which he had been perpetrating, 
he said, all his days, filled him witii remorse. He shrunk 
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back wil3i iniindble dread from 1^ hwa, new so rapidly 
«pproaeh]ng, when lie was to appear in jftdgment before 
Ood, and answer, like an j eommon mortal, for liis czitaes. 
•He had been aocnstomed all bis life to consider kuncMlf te 
ttbore an law, superior to all power, and beyond lite teaeb 
of all judicial question. But now Ms time bad come ! fie 
vbo bad so often made otbers tremble, tremlded now in Im 
turn with an acuteness of terror and distress wbieb -only 
the boldest and most high-handed offenders «ver fbel. He 
<5ried bitterly to God for forgivaaess, and brought <^ 
monks aroimd him to hdp him with incessant xnrayers. He 
ordered all the money that be had on band to be given to 
the poor. He sent commands to have the churches which 
he had burned at Mantes rebnflt, ai^ the other injuries 
which he had effected in his anger repaired. In a word, he 
gave himself very earnestly to the worf: of attempting, by 
all the means considered most efficacious in those days,'to 
nvert and appease the dreaded anger of heaven. 

Of his three oldest sons, Robert was away; the quair^ 
between him and his ficther had become irreconcileable, and 
•be would not come to visit lum, even in his dying bourse 
William Rufus and Henry were there, and they renuuned 
-very constantly at l^ir father's bedside; not, however, 
frcfm. a princi|^e of filial affection, but because they wanted 
to be present when he should express his last wishes in 
respect to the disposal of his domtntGns. BvLtk an •expres-^ 
aion, though oral, would be binding as a will. When, «t 
length, the king gave his dying directions in respect to the 
fiuecession, it appeared that, after all, he considered his 
i%ht to the English throne as very 4oubtfld in the riglit 
«f €rod. He had, in a foz*mer pait ^of his i^ promised 
Normandy to Robert, as his inheritance, when he hiat- 
«elf diould die ; and though he had so often refused %0 
aurrender it to him whik he himsdf continued to live, he 
4Km&nQed his titib to the sueoessioB bow. ** I hbve proinseA 
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it to him,** he said^ ''end I koep mj pFomise; and yet I 
ksMOfw thut tha4; will be a "omerMe country which is subject 
%o lus goYemment. He is a proad and fooliflh knave, iumI 
€aii merer prosper. As for my kingdom of fingland," he 
TSOfitiBfied, " Z bequeath it to no one, for it was not 
bequeathed to me. I acquired it by Ibroe, and at the prioe 
of blood. 1 leave it in the hands of Grod ; only wishing 
that my son William Rufus may have it, for he has been 
submissive to me in all things.** ^A&d what do you give 
me, father f" asked Henry, eagerly, at i^s point. '* I give 
you,** said the king, "^e thousand pounds from my trea- 
sury.** ** But what shall I do wi^ my five thousand pounds,** 
asked Hemy, '*if you do not give me ei^er house <nr 
land?'* "Be quiet, my sen," rejoined ike king, "and 
trust in God. Let your brothers go be&re you; your 
turn will come after theirs.** 

The object whidi had kept the young men at their 
father*s bedside having been now attained, they bo<^ 
withdrew. Henry went to get his money, and William 
IRufus set off immediately for England, to prepare the 
way for his own accession to the throne, as soon as his 
&ther should be no more. 

The king determined to be removed from his «astle in 
Bouen to a monastery which was situated at a short 
^stance from the city, without the walls. The noise of 
the city disturbed him, and, besides, he thought he shoidd 
feel fis^er to die on sacred ground. He was accordingly 
removed to the monastery. There, on the tenth of Sep- 
tember, he was awakened in the morning by hearing the 
csty bells ringing. He asked what it meant. He was told 
that the bells were ringing for tibe morning service at the 
ehurch of St. Mary. He lifted up his hands, looked to 
heaven, and said, " I commend myself to vay Lady Mary, 
the holy mother of €rod,** and almost immediately expired. 

The readers of history have frequent ooeasion to be 
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suiprised at the sadden and total change which often takes 
pbwe at the moment of the death of a mighty sovereign, 
and even sometimes before his death, in the indications of 
the respect and consideration with which his attendants 
and followers regard him. In William^s case, as has hap- 
pened in many other cases since, the moment he ceased 
to breathe he was utterly abandoned. Everybody fled^ 
canying with then^ as they went, whatever they could 
seize from the chamber — the arms, the furniture, the 
dresses, and the plate — ^for all these articles became their 
perquisites on the decease of their master. The ab^iost 
incredible statement b made, that the heartless monsters 
actually stripped the dead body of their sovereign, to make 
sure of all their dues, and left it naked on the stone floor, 
while they bore their prizes to a place of safety. The body 
lay in this neglected state for many hours ; for the tidings 
of the great monarches death, which was so sudden at last, 
produced, as it spread, universal excitement and appre- 
hension. No bne knew to what changes the event would 
lead ; what wars would follow between the sons ; or what 
insurrections or rebellions might have been secretly formed, 
to break out suddenly when this crisis should have arrived. 
Thus the whole community were thrown into a state of 
excitement and confusion. 

The monks and lay brethren of the monastery at length 
came in, took up the body, and prepared it for burial. 
They then brought crosses, tapers, and censers, and began 
to offer prayers, and to chant requiems for the repose of 
the soul of the deceased. They sent also to the Archbishop 
of Rouen, to know what was to be done with the body. 
The archbishop gave orders that it should be taken to 
Caen, and be deposited there in the monastery which 
William had erected at the time of his marriage. 

The tale which the ancient historians have told in 
respect to the interment is still more extraordinary, and 
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more inconsistent with all the. ideas we naturally form of 
the kind of consideration and honour which the remains 
of so great a potentate would receive at the hands of his 
household and his officers of state, than the account of his 
death. It is said that all the members of his household, 
and all his officers, immediately after his decease, abandoned 
the town — all eagerly occupied in plans and manoeuvres to 
secure their positions uflder the new reign. Some went in 
pursuit of Bobert, and some to follow William Bufus. 
Henry locked up his money in a strong box, well ironed, 
and went off with it to find some place of security. There 
was nobody left to take the neglected body to the grave. 

At last, a countryman was found, who undertook to 
transport the heavy burden from Kouen to Caen. He 
procured a cart, and conveyed it from the monastery to 
the river, where it was put on board a vessel, and taken 
down the Seine to its mouth, and thence by sea to Caen. 
The Abbot of St. Stephen's, which was the name of 
WiUiam's monastery there, came, with some monks and 
a procession of the people, to accompany the body to the 
abbey. As this procession was moving along, however, 
a fire broke out in the town, and the attendants, actuated 
either by a sense of duty requiring them to aid in extin^ 
guishing the flames, or by curiosity to witness the coiafla- 
gration, abandoned the funeral cortege. The procession 
was broken up, and the whole multitude, clergy and laity, 
•went off to the fire, leaving the coffin, with its bearers, 
alone. The bearers, however, went on, and conveyed their 
charge to the church within the abbey walls. 

When the time arrived for the interment, a grteat com*> 
pany assembled to witness the ceremonies. Stones had 
.been taken up in the church floor, and a grave dug. A 
'Stone coffin, a sort of sarcophagus, had been prepared, and 
placed in the grave as a receptacle .for the body. When aU 
was ready, and the body was about to be let down, a man 
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saUie^'ti9a3i» ifcmraid.'frQsi the CMtm^imL^9safea^.ii» 
fttOQeodings. . .H« snid rtimt l^Jwul -<m iriudi tlie jil:]^)€{r 
ttto«d belong^ to lum; .that WiUnm hiid ^^li^ott foffeil^ 
poaBeanon of ij^:for'tlDB .aldwy^ftt idijd t^m^ ^f i»B^xiaam»gfi; 
ihxtliLevtii«i0wiievhiidbeea(CDittpeUQ<i2 Iftwi fir- to aCiJbmit 
to tbiftiinr<»ig,.ialKaQiiiiiQl]L aa 4ierliiHd^idiii:k^ .WiUuinilfl hitr 
tinfi^/Bo iiiiefuift'iof ore^QiS, -but tuofw-^be'iparDtasted-aigaiiist 
lihfi:qM)lifttuMi. ^TiuevUndf^fhe tsMi ^^ifl.xiiaiK^; lt9id«oged 
to my fathor* I have ;&ot sold ity ot loriQ^ted ^ nor ^le^^ 
it, nor given it. ' It is any right. I> chim rit. Ssiiihe ^nattie 
of God, I foHnd tBFx>u.to pK( the.bodj iif flltt i!^U«r tliei^, 
or:to.oQyietiIifaBi'wi:di{iivyjgroun4tf' , • ^ ' 

^Wlien /th^ e^citttneilt aod 8i2i:p]7if)B nirliiclL ihi^ denun- 
dmtion had ewekeatid bed aubsided .« liltle, itl^ bi^ps 
oaUed thk isuddea'dfloiaant a^dov^^^w^iuned the proofB of 
his ellegatloxifi, and rfinding that t^e ceee was trul^ es he 
stated it, rthey spaid hdm^ fin ika -spot, a isum, equal i» the 
value <of gvQRind «ne(agh for agcav^ and promifled ^to take 
immediaDte measures for the paijnnent of the rest. The 
TGononstrant iihen QOBsented that the intezment nught 
proeeed. 

In attempting to Id; ^the body dorrn into iht place 
fxrepared j6br it, ihej found ihat Ishe saroophagas ivas too 
small. « They undertook ito ^rce the body in. In attempt- 
ing this, the cofia was broken, and tiie body, .alieady, 
through the long delays, mdmino^ in decomposition, was 
bncat. The imonks brought .inoense and ipecfumes, and 
btimed'and spiiukled iJiem anmnd (the plane, but in vun. 
The church wafifao^^offiansweildiat'efrary biMly abandoned it 
St Dnne, £sc^ ihe woaimien ^ho jremained to £U the 
gvaye. 

While /tbsse HungB ^eie Atawipirmg in iNeimanfi^ 
'V^illiam Itaifns iiad haBtened 'to ^England, ^taking '^vith him 
iihe ^idenoes of Ins )fadier*fl djn^g imak 'that he ishauld 
isncceed iiim rm !the Engluih ttfarone. Be&a» he fveaohed 
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head'qnarUrs there, he heard of his father's death, and he 
aacoeeded in inducing the Korman chieftains to proclaim 
him king. Robert's friends made an effort to advance hia 
clainiB, bnt they could do nothing effectual for him, and so 
it was soon settled, hj a treaty between tbe brothers, that 
William Eufua should reign in England, while Robert was 
to content himself with bis father's ancient domtun of 
l^ormaAdj. 
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